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Religious News Service 


This article can be used profitably with the 
Adult Fellowship Series unit, “Our Public 
Schools” (pages 33-47). 


SuBJECT to maintaining proper standards, the 
right to operate private or parochial schools in 
the United States is not questioned. The basic 
question is, Who shall support such schools? 
The American people early decided to main- 
tain a system of public schools at public expense, 
guaranteeing every American child the right to 
primary and secondary education and to those 
qualified the right to college and university train- 
ing. This public system is a bulwark of democracy 
and stands as a major national achievement. 
As a corollary of the determination to provide 
every American child with adequate education 
at public expense, the American people and their 
courts have held fast to the principle that public 
funds shall be used solely for the support of 
public institutions. In a word, a church may estab- 
lish and operate parochial schools, but .it must 
pay for them. The Roman Catholic hierarchy 
is determined to get its hands in the public 
treasury and thereby secure public support for 
its private or parochial schools. The small number 
of private schools operated by other — 
bodies do not seek public funds. 
At present there are 26,037,000 students in 
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public elementary schools; 4,466,000 in private 
elementary schools of whom 3,544,598 are in 
Roman Catholic parochial schools. In the public 
high schools there are 7,399,000; in private sec- 
ondary schools there are 942,000, of whom 672,299 
are in Roman Catholic high schools. The Roman 
Catholic hierarchy is playing for large stakes; 
the amount of support sought is variously esti- 
mated at from $200,000,000 to $500,000,000 an- 
nually, depending upon the salary scales for 
teachers. 


A PROTESTANT CONCERN 


The small number in Protestant private schools 
at the elementary level indicates that the ques- 
tion of parochial schools is not of major signifi- 
cance among Protestants. However, those who are 
concerned are troubled by what is alleged to be 
the secularism of the public school. 

Obviously, a public-school system serving chil- 
dren of many faiths cannot become a propa- 
gandist for any one faith. True enough, the over- 
whelming majority of public-school teachers are 
from Christian homes and belong to Protestant 
churches, but they do not and should not seek to 
win converts to their particular denomination. 
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Nevertheless, moral and spiritual ideals are a 
definite part of the curriculum. 

The schools are “secular” in the sense of being 
operated by the political state; they are not 
secular in an antireligious or nonspiritual sense. 
Religion as a subject may be and is taught in 
public schools. 

Protestants who have full liberty to teach 
religion in their homes and in their churches will 
do well to think twice before setting up parochial 
schools of their own. Such a move, if accepted 
generally in Protestant circles, would mean the 
ultimate destruction of the public system. If public 
monies were made available for parochial schools, 
and each denomination were to set up a system 
of its own, vast sums would be drawn away from 
the public schools and would so weaken the 
public system as to destroy it. Further, we would 
have a score of competing sectarian systems. 

Personally, I am proud of the fact that my 
Protestant sons and daughter attended public 
schools and had the privilege of sitting beside 
their Roman Catholic and Jewish friends—Jew 
by Gentile, black by white, native-born by for- 
eign born. They were thus learning how to live 
together at a formative age. 

How far are we to go in division of community 
life? Why should there be Roman Catholic 
veterans, Roman Catholic policemen, Roman 
Catholic trade unions? After all, my sons fought 
side by side with Roman Catholic soldiers. Why 
not American veterans, American workers? 

Why break up the American community by 
building competing sectarian school systems? 
The unity of the nation is involved. Where are 
the citizens of tomorrow to be trained in the 
democratic spirit and taught the real meaning of 
democracy, if not in a school system under the 
control of the democratic community? 


RomMAN CATHOLIC POSITION 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy does not be- 
lieve in the public educational system. Pope Pius 
XI wrote in an Encyclical (1939): 

“... the frequenting of non-Catholic schools, 
whether neutral or mixed, namely those which 
are open to Catholics and non-Catholic alike, is 
forbidden for Catholic children, and can at most 
be tolerated on the approval of the Ordinary alone, 
under determined circumstances of place and 
time, and with special precautions... . 

“... To be this [acceptable], it is necessary that 
all the teaching and the whole organization of 
the school, and its teachers, syllabus and text- 
books in every branch, be regulated by the Chris- 
tian spirit, under the direction and maternal su- 
pervision of the Church... .” 1 

Pope Leo XIII declared in “Immortale Dei”: 
“It is not lawful for the state, any more than 
for the individual, either to disregard all religious 


1 From the Encyclical Letter on the Christian Education of 
Youth, issued by Pope Pious XI on January 11, 1930, as given in 
— eee and complete English text” printed in Current History, 
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duties or to hold in equal favor different kinds 
of religion.” 

The Roman Catholic hierarchy does not believe 
in religious liberty. Historically, clericalism has 
characterized the hierarchy. Clericalism has been 
defined as “the pursuit of power, especially polit- 
ical power, by a religious hierarchy carried on 
by secular methods for purposes of social domi- 
nation.” 

When Protestants call for parochial schools 
they play into the hands of the Roman Catholic 
hierarchy which maintains such schools in order 
to control the minds of Roman Catholic children. 
The teaching is authoritarian, not democratic. It 
is a divisive force and may become subversive. 
Study Spain and Latin America. Italy, the home- 
land of the hierarchy, is in danger of Communist 
revolution. Roman Catholic education does not 
produce the free mind in the free society. 


THe STRENGTH OF PuBLic SCHOOLS 


The home, the church, religious periodicals and 
books, television and radio, motion picture and 
dramatics give Protestant parents every oppor- 
tunity needed to teach religion to his child. 
William Temple, the late Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, said, “The most important of all educational 
factors is the conversation in the home.” 

It is true that this nation is rooted in the great 
political propositions that emerge from the Chris- 
tian religion and the preaching of the Hebrew 
prophets. The Declaration of Independence states 
that all men “are endowed by their Creator with 
certain unalienable rights.” The doctrine is based 
upon the fact of God. Our great hymns “My 
Country, ’Tis of Thee” and “America, the Beauti- 
ful” are grounded in theism. Reverence can be 
and is taught in the public schools. It is only 
sectarian differences that keep public education 
from presenting the essentials of religious faith. 

Instead of weakening the great public system 
by setting up competing sectarian systems, let 
us strengthen the public schools, pay teachers 
adequate salaries and recruit the best, properly 
house and equip the schools, and see in these 
public schools our most precious unifying force. 
We dare not fragmentize our educational life. 

Are fascist and communist parents to insist 
upon maintaining at public expense schools to 
propagate their doctrines? Are Mohammedans, 
Buddhists, and Hindus? 

No study yet published has shown that the 
graduate of a parochial school is a better citizen 
of greater honesty and more brotherly spirit than 
the graduate of a public school. On the contrary, 
the product of the public school reveals the dedi- 
cated labor of capable and patriotic teachers. 

The public must keep control of schools that 
receive public money. Perfect the public system. 
Do not destroy it by setting up Methodist, Bap- 
tist, Episcopalian, Lutheran—fifty sectarian sys- 
tems. Religion can be taught in home and church. 
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The Church’s Ministry to 


By ELBERT COLE 


WE preachers have used many Labor Day 
themes. We have talked about the dignity of 
labor. It is true that America is one of the few 
countries where men are willing to get their 
hands dirty in honest toil. 

We have centered our judgments around what 
is happening to “persons” so that actions of a 
company or a union are measured by the con- 
sequences in the lives of persons. 

In recent years we have talked about en- 
lightened leadership forming a team for the eco- 
nomic good of all. Benjamin Fairless, of the 
United States Steel Corporation, and Philip 
Murray, of the United Steel Workers, dramatized 
this new relation by making a joint tour of steel 
plants speaking on this new partnership. 

Once we churchmen made up our minds that 
the gospel of Jesus Christ was relevant to the 
conditions in which a man earns his daily bread, 
we kept trying to give new answers to the ques- 
tion, What can the Church say now? The Meth- 
odist Church has never kept silent on this 


Mr. Cotz is pastor of City Methodist Church, Gary, Indiana. 
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question. Through its General Conference it has 
said plenty and said it often. 

Industrial areas have meant people, and The 
Methodist Church has a good record of being 
where the people are. When the steel industry 
decided to develop the sand dunes of northern 
Indiana into a major steel center fifty-two years 
ago, the first denomination to begin work in this 
new town (Gary) was The Methodist Church. 
The Methodist churches of this area have been 
in the middle of things ever since. 

The Church’s ministry in an industrial area 
is, first of all, to people—ordinary people who 
have the same problems, : difficulties, heartaches, 
joys, and dreams as people anywhere. Whether 
a man drives a tractor or turns a lathe, he runs 
the gamut of human needs which require reli- 
gious answers. Reconciliation to God and brother, 
disciplines for personal and family living, and 
the translation of Christian principles into social 
actions are the common needs of men. 

However, an industrial area has some unique 
characteristics that must be considered if a 
church is to have an effective ministry. 

















The population of an industrial area is a trans- 
planted population. In Gary, for example, fifty- 
five different nationalities are represented. Popu- 
lation pockets of national and language groups are 
scattered throughout the city. The second and 
third generations are rejecting both the language 
and the religion of their fathers. 

A virtual Protestant reformation is constantly 
going on, placing a tremendous responsibility on 
the churches in this industrial setting. It is esti- 
mated that 5 per cent of the population in the 
Calumet region, or about twenty-five thousand 
people, form one of the greatest evangelistic op- 
portunities of this age. So realistic is this problem 
that our church has plans to bring a minister on 
our staff who has himself come out of the Roman 
Catholic tradition. He would know firsthand 
something of this inner struggle for freedom of 
thought and expression and would be uniquely 
equipped to help this group. 

Let it be clearly understood that Protestant 
churches in our industrial area encounter the 
Roman Catholic Church in a power struggle 
within the community. Protestant churches must 
be informed in matters of public education, 
politics, community chests and similar funds, so- 
cial agencies, civic groups of every kind. 

Again, this transplanted population has large 
numbers of persons from rural and small com- 
munities. There is an embarrassing failure to 
make the transition to the new church. Some 
enjoy the anonymity of the new area; others do 
not make a place in their busy lives for the 
Church nor the gospel it proclaims. Shift work 
discourages group participation. Many resist 
putting their roots down, always planning to 
“go home” some day. Conflicting moral patterns 
and unwillingness to accept community respon- 
sibility have implications for the churches. 

Since World War II this transplanted popula- 
tion has included a large Negro segment. Our 
Negro population in Gary has increased 240 per 
cent in the last twenty-five years, with a present 
36.1 per cent of the population. We have questions 
of church extension within the Negro community, 
problems of integration for downtown churches, 
issues of Fair Employment Practices, and the 
constant problems of learning to live together. 

The industrial area is also characterized by a 
mobile population. Suitcase rooms and apartment 
areas develop, creating many problems and diffi- 
cult opportunities for the churches. The instability 
of these people makes it difficult even to find them, 
much less serve them. 

Another characteristic of an industrial area 
is that when work is available, money flows fast, 
but when lay-offs hit, unemployment benefits are 
desired, and relief rolls grow rapidly. Churches 
must have good working relations with all social 
agencies of the community. 

Credit is heavy, and many families extend 
themselves to the thin edge. The misuse of money 
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frequently means family breakdowns, requiring 
the combined services of the community. 

Churches in industrial areas will discover a 
tremendous number of single young people: 
workers, technicians, teachers, engineers. In Gary 
the population has only 5 per cent over the age 
sixty-five. The median age is 30.1. There is a 
large, young, single-adult group in our industrial 
area who respond to a program similar to Wesley 
Foundations on college campuses. These young 
people have time to serve and money to support 
an ambitious program. 

Men in responsible executive positions quickly 
admit that the complexities of modern industry 
require a single bargaining agent, making it un- 
necessary for the company to bargain with each 
separate employee for his own rights and re- 
wards. Churches must recognize both the role 
of the organized worker and the place of man- 
agement. Our congregation includes members of 
both groups. When they sit together in a pew 
they cannot be distinguished, for the industrial 
worker is well-trained, highly paid, and skilled. 

Churches in industrial areas come to appreciate 
groups on each side of this economic struggle, 
each keeping the other in balance. They learn 
the importance of not being the tool of either. 

One big problem facing churches in industrial 
areas is failure to locate the present point of 
concern. When steel workers were the lowest 
paid workers in America, the sensitive church- 
man could make a case for “a laborer is worthy 
of his hire.” But what happens to this argument 
now when the steel workers are the highest paid 
workers in America? Or again, it was relatively 
easy to pass judgment on the industry that ex- 
ploited its workers in poor working conditions or 
improper safety precautions. Now that industry 
does everything possible to improve working con- 
ditions, where is the issue? 

In recent years it has become apparent that 
the managers of industry and the managers of 
labor are locked in a technical struggle of rather 
practical economics. David McDonald claims the 
way to keep an economy strong is to put more 
of the profits earned into the workers’ pay en- 
velopes to increase their buying power. Roger 
Blough calls profits “the workingman’s best 
friend” and says an economy is made strong by 
taking a share of these profits and putting them 
back into capital investments. So far, industry and 
labor have not found a way around this. 

What will be the answer? Where will churches 
in industrial areas locate the point of concern 
for this new industrial age in these matters of 
economic principles? Here we need the guidance 
of Christian leaders in seeing both sides of these 
issues. We need to provide in-training service 
for ministers of churches in industrial areas. 
There is danger that the Church will become the 
tool of either side, rather than the conscience of 
both. 








| TOGETHER We Grow 


How stimulating! The mgst enjoyable training 
course I have ever had! Nothing dull in this 
school! Why haven’t we taken advantage of this 
leadership before? 

Such were the comments of those who attended 
the Church Workers’ Training School for the 
Dexter Avenue Methodist Church in Mont- 
gomery, Alabama. It was indeed a fruitful week, 
filled with stimulating, thought-provoking lec- 
tures and discussions. 

But how did all this come about? The secret 
of success was in taking advantage of oppor- 
tunities all around us—opportunities that had 
been waiting for us. 


PREPARATION 


Several months prior to our local church train- 
ing school, the city-wide Montgomery Methodist 
Christian Workers’ School had offered a course 
on “Developing Christian Workers.” Five mem- 
bers of our commission on education enrolled 
in the course with the common purpose of ab- 
sorbing all the pointers they could for developing 
a program of recruiting and training workers for 
our local church. 

After completing the course, these persons, 
most of whom were already on the committee for 
enlisting and training leaders, realized that in 
order to do a good job of discovering and en- 
listing workers, they must be prepared to offer 


Lieutenant Gerald C. Lawrence, United States Air Force, 
served as church-school superintendent at Dexter Avenue 
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By TOMMY DUNCAN 


preservice training opportunities as well as in- 
service training. 

Consultation with various workers and prospec- 
tive workers brought many suggestions for sub- 
ject matter to include in our local training 
program. A brief survey of prospective instruc- 
tors showed that numerous well-trained instruc- 
tors could be obtained from the Air University 
at nearby Maxwell Air Force Base, the confer- 
ence board of education, the state board of edu- 
cation, public schools, and a church college, in 
addition to outstanding laymen and ministers in 
local churches. 

The church-school superintendent volunteered 
to contact civilian and military instructors at the 
Air University in regard to teaching courses that 
would be of help to prospective and present 
church workers. The instructors’ response was 
overwhelming. Seven professional educators 
readily agreed to give their time and knowledge 
to the proposed school. 

With the church-school superintendent as liai- 
son between them and the commission on educa- 
tion, the teaching staff went about the task of 
selecting suitable subject matter, preparing 
printed outlines of the subjects they would de- 
velop, forming a schedule, and conferring about 
the numerous details of the school. The curric- 
ulum agreed upon offered an imposing array of 
subject matter: How We Learn, How to Support 
Ideas, How to Plan and Organize for Teaching, 
Use of the Demonstration-Performance Method 
in Teaching, Use of the Lecture Method in Teach- 
ing, Use of the Discussion Method in Teaching, 
and Teacher Attitudes in Our Church School. ~ 

Meanwhile, representatives of the commission 
on education were enrolling workers in the 
school, examining the church rolls for potential 
workers who could be invited to attend, and 
urging the various department heads to search 
for potential workers and enroll them. Other 
representatives of the commission were provid- 
ing publicity several weeks in advance through 
the church bulletin, personal appearances before 
adult classes, posters in the church-school hall- 
ways, articles in the local newspapers, and per- 
sonal contacts. 

In seeking potential workers in the adult 
classes, we stressed that we were not “draining 
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the classes of their talent” but were helping them 
render a great service to their church by provid- 
ing trained leadership for positions throughout 
the church school. 

At last the big week arrived for our Church 
Workers’ Training School. This was a new experi- 
ence for us on a local level, and we admit we 
approached the week with a few doubts. Would 
our people really attend two fifty-minute sessions 
each night for five consecutive nights so soon 
after the city-wide school? Would our professional 
instructors from the Air Force make the desired 
transition from a military lecture platform to 
a local-church teaching situation? Had advance 
publicity and enrollment reached the right 
people? Had we forgotten any necessary detail? 

The enthusiastic response of our people on the 
first night of the school erased any doubts we 
might have had. Forty-one members of our 
church participated in the school; only a few of 
them missed more than one night. By the last 
night, enthusiasm was at a peak for the dinner 
meeting, which was followed by a panel discussion 
summarizing the presentation of each instructor 
during the week. 

Not only had attendance been good, but the 
thought-provoking sessions each night had in- 
stilled in our people the desire to renew personal 
efforts to do a better job. New insights into their 
work had been attained, and their background 
had been enriched with additional ideas and 
knowledge. But we realized that the real success 
of the week would be indicated by the calibre 
of work done in later months and years. 


RESULTS 


The months that have followed the week of 
training have been rewarding ones in many ways. 
While there are many important things yet to 
be done, we have come a number of steps for- 
ward in our program of discovering, enlisting, 
and training workers. 

1. For example, through the assistance of the 
church office staff, mimeographed survey forms 
- have been prepared and have been completed by 
nearly every member of the church. In this way 
we may maintain a complete record of our mem- 
bers’ interests, talents, and experiences in lead- 
ership. As new members join, they are immedi- 
ately asked to complete the survey. The completed 
forms have been most helpful as a source of in- 
formation for discovering new workers. 

2. A well-constructed three- by four-foot ply- 
wood organization chart of the church school has 
been made by two teachers and placed in a 
prominent location in the education building. It 
shows all positions in the church school plus the 
names of the persons presently in those positions, 
including the commission on education. Small 
metal name plates, designed to hold removable 
slips of cardboard, provide a convenient way of 
adding or replacing names without disturbing 
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the format of the chart. By keeping the chart 
up to date, we provide a convenient source of 
information about personnel and organization and 
give public recognition to the present staff of 
workers. 

3. We are now more careful in selecting per- 
sons to interview prospective workers. Before 
contacting the potential worker, we try to de- 
termine who could most effectively interview him. 
As a result, good contacts have been made by 
several members of the commission on education, 
by department and division heads, by the church- 
school superintendent, and by the pastor and the 
educational assistant. 

4. Another step forward has been the improve- 
ment of our church library of printed and audio- 
visual resources. A hard-working library com- 
mittee started with a few books and an empty 
room and created a church library that we are 
justly proud of. The library was begun before 
our training school was held, but the school 
helped us to see the need of closer co-operation 
between the library committee and the church- 
school staff in selecting materials for the library. 

Workers are encouraged to submit to the li- 
brarian written requests for training manuals, 
resource books, storybooks, filmstrips, and other 
helpful material. In this way, the library com- 
mittee can make much more intelligent choices 
of resources. 

5. A significant development has been the 
formation of standards for the commission on edu- 
cation and for the church-school workers. Be- 
lieving that the adoption of high standards would 
challenge workers to a higher sense of Christian 
duty and also would more clearly define many 
duties and responsibilities, the commission on 
education decided that it would adopt standards 
for itself and then encourage the formulation 
and adoption of standards for the entire church 
school. The committee on lesson materials and 
teaching procedures would give guidance for 
this project. 

The standards adopted by the commission in- 
clude attendance at no less than three fourths of 
the regular commission meetings; submission of 
written reports each month by specified officers 
and committee chairmen; participation in 
workers’ conferences, training opportunities, and 
other activities officially promoted or endorsed 
by the commission on education; personal read- 
ing and study of leaflets and articles on Christian 
education, especially those specifically provided 
by the commission; and dedication to deeper per- 
sonal Christian living. 

Adoption of the standards has given new life 
to the commission. Attendance is better; com- 
mittees have a better understanding of their 
responsibilities; and more people participate in 
the discussions. 

The standards for the entire church school were 
developed by the committee on lesson materials 
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and teaching procedures after consultation with 
various church-school officers and teachers, the 
pastor, and the educational assistant. Under the 
general headings of Standards for Personal 
Characteristics of Workers, Standards for Train- 
ing of Workers, and Standards for the Relation- 
ship of Teacher to Class and Members, many 
clear-cut areas of responsibility and opportunity 
for workers are pointed out. Personal commit- 
ment to Christ, participation in training oppor- 
tunities, planning the weekly sessions, regular 
and early arrival on Sunday mornings, use of 
Methodist church-school literature, visitation in 
the homes of members, participation of class 
members during the sessions, and the term of 
office of workers are only a few of the points 
covered. 

Workers were challenged with the new stand- 
ards before accepting their positions for the new 
church-school year. While admitting that it 
would take an exceptional person to fully abide 
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by all the recommendations, workers were happy 
to see official recognition of the importance of 
dedicated, trained leaders who are striving to 
really put into effect such high standards. The 
high standards gave church-school positions a 
new importance. The co-operation of the workers 
in practicing and evaluating the standards has 
been most encouraging. Their valuable sugges- 
tions for amending and strengthening the stand- 
ards will serve well in the months to come. 

We anticipate that these steps of growth for 
our church-school leadership will pave the way 
for a constant emphasis on effectively discovering, 
enlisting, and training workers for Christ and his 
Kingdom. The advances we have made were not 
by magic but by numerous hard-working leaders 
taking advantage of the opportunities in their 
local situation. Every community will be different, 
but thorough evaluation of the local conditions 
will almost invariably reveal opportunities that 
are not readily apparent. 


























We know Jesus of the New Testament. We 
read the four Gospels and learn of his birth, his 
life, his death, his Resurrection, and his ascension. 
We learn of his teachings by reading what the 
four Evangelists wrote in the Gospels. 

The writer of the Fourth Gospel says: “These 
are written that you may believe that Jesus is 
the Christ, the Son of God, and that believing 
you may have life in his name.” 

Christ is real to me because I believe that he 
is the Christ, the Son of the living God. I never 
knew this until I realized that I was a sinner, 
and that sin is death. Then I knew I must have a 
Savior. Man cannot save himself. We try to save 
ourselves by our own strength, but when we 
realize that we need someone who will give us 
life, we become conscious of God and his salva- 
tion through Christ. 

President Nathan Pusey, of Harvard Universi- 
ty, declared to Harvard Divinity School that this 
nation needs an experience of God. One can 
know God through Christ. Jesus said to Philip, 
“He who has seen me has seen the Father.” To 
know God one must know Christ. 

First, Christ is real to me as I worship God 
through him. This is true in corporate worship. 
I will never forget a certain Good Friday service. 
As the congregation sat quietly and listened to 
the organ music, Christ was very real to me. 

Christ has been real to me as I have listened 
to men of God preach the Word from the pulpit. 
As Christlike men have lifted up Christ in ser- 
mon, I have seen Him. As men and women have 
come to pray for forgiveness and faith, I have 
seen the living Christ in their faces. 

As I have worshiped with families in their 
homes, Christ has been real to me. I have heard 
little children and adults utter great prayers of 
faith. 

Many times in my private worship Christ is 
real to me. 

Second, Christ is real to me when I am doing 
his work. All honest work can be for the glory 
of Christ. It may be washing dishes. It may be 
hoeing cotton. It may be driving a bus. It may be 
digging a ditch. 

I know a preacher who tells this story: 

As a young man he was a salesman for an oil 
firm. One day he said to the owner of the business: 
“Tf you will give one hundred and fifty dollars to 
the master mechanic of a certain business, we can 
secure a good oil contract. You will make more 
money, and I will make some.” 

The owner replied, “We do not transact that 
kind of business. We sell oil.” ; 
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Christ Is Real to Me 









The young man learned that’ the owner of the 
business was a Christian. One day the employer 
spoke to his young salesman about becoming a 
Christian. The young man did; God called him 
to preach. He is now a Methodist preacher. His 
son is a missionary, and his daughter married a 
Methodist preacher. This same man, with a corps 
of laymen, helped clean their church building. 
He loved his Christ and he wanted to serve him 
both as an oil dealer and in keeping the house 
of the Lord in good condition. 

Work for the Lord brings happiness. “Six days 
before the Passover Jesus came to Bethany, where 
Lazarus was, ... There they made him a supper; 
Martha served.” No doubt Martha was happy. 
Her brother had been dead, but now he was 
alive. Jesus was present, and she was serving him. 
Christ was real, also, to Brother Lawrence in the 
kitchen; and he has blessed the world with his 
devotional classic, Practicing the Presence of 
God. 

Third, Christ is real to me as I witness to him. 
Bishop Richard Raines says that there is a knowl- 
edge of Christ that you never have until you 
share Christ with someone. 

Christ is real to us if we abide in him and 
he abides in us. Paul says, “Christ lives in me.” 
Before this can happen, self must be crucified. 
“T have been crucified with Christ; it is no longer 
I who live, but Christ who lives in me.” 

When self is dead, Christ lives in us and be- 
comes real, Someone has said that, if we turn 
every sin over, we find a four-letter word on 
the other side: SELF. Only when self is dead 
can Christ be real. If Christ abides in me, then 
Christ is seen. He is real to me and to those who 
see Christ in me. 

I ask many persons to witness for Christ. Many 
refuse. I tell them that they are already witnesses, 
either for Christ or for self. Every person is a 
witness for God or evil, according to what he is 
and the way he lives. 

Walter Woodbury tells that an active church- 
man was persuaded to do evangelistic visiting 
one evening. Afterward he reported: 

“Pastor, I have been a Sunday-school super- 
intendent for thirty-two years. I have held the 
highest office that a layman can hold in our de- 
nomination. I want you to know that I went into 
homes tonight to give my witness for Christ and 
that he was more real to me than ever before.” 

If you want to know the reality of Christ, share 
him with someone who needs him. 

Fourth, Christ is real to me as I follow his way. 
He said, “I am the way.” 














I do not mind going to the Temple to worship 
with Christ, but I am not enthusiastic about go- 
ing to the pool of Bethesda to see a man who has 
been sick for thirty-eight years. I do not mind 
eating dinner with Simon the Pharisee, but I 
do not want a woman of the street to touch me. 
I do not mind going to see Herod, the king, but 
I do not want to be crucified. I do not mind going 
to the luncheon club, but I do not want to touch 
lepers as Jesus did. 

I do not mind going to the garden to pray with 
Jesus, but I find it hard to pray, “Thy will be 
done.” I want to pray, “My will be done.” I do 
not want to agonize in prayer until the sweat 
comes from my forehead. It is easy to kneel where 
Jesus knelt and to pray where he prayed, but 
do not ask me to kneel and wash the feet of those 
who deny me and criticize me. It is easy to pray 
where he prayed, but do not ask me to pray what 
he prayed. 

I will be glad to go to Calvary with him, but 
please do not ask me to take my place on the 
cross. There is a cross in the Christian way of 
living, and we must accept it if we are to know 
the reality of Christ. “If any man would come 
after me, let him deny himself and take up his 
cross and follow me.” It is easy to deny Christ 
but hard to deny self. 

We condemn young men who deny our country 
and switch to atheistic communism, but often we 
deny Christ and switch to atheistic gold, selfish 
pleasure. 





Dr. Denman is executive secretary of the General Board of 
Evangelism of The Methodist Church. 
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I cannot know the real Christ until I go his 
way instead of mine. Time and time again when 
I have obeyed his will, I have had real knowledge 
and joy of his presence; but when I have dis- 
obeyed his way and will, I have found that I was 
very far from him. 

Fifth, Christ is real to me when I wait to know 
his will. Most of us are in a hurry, and we do not 
wait to find his will about the activities of the 
Kingdom. Jesus said to his disciples, “Come away 
by yourselves.” We need to have waiting places 
in order to have communion with him. Those who 
rise early each day for a time of waiting to learn 
his will somehow or other gain peace, poise, and 
power. 

I went to see a woman who was a semi-invalid. 
She had power, peace, and poise. We read the 
Bible and prayed. When I finished praying, she 
said, “Son, let me pray.” She prayed. Christ was 
there in the room; you could feel his presence. 
He was real. 

Jesus told his disciples to wait in Jerusalem. 
How hard it is to do that! There is so much ac- 
tivity in Jerusalem: The Temple must be looked 
after. The boards and committees must meet. The 
candles must be lit. The bulletin must be printed 
and mailed. The clubs must be organized. The 
commissions must meet. The staff must plan pro- 
grams. But Jesus says to wait for the promise 
of the Father. 

Christ was real to the early Church on Pente- 
cost; and he will be real to us, if we will wait. 
Pray that we will wait for the promise of the 
Father. We need a Pentecost—the reality of the 
living Christ in our lives. 


ADULT |. LEADERS 





The Council and New Groups 











Guidance for. the 






Adult Division 







Ewing Galloway 





Suggested Council Agenda 








(To be adapted according to local needs) 
Adult-division superintendent, presiding 
Devotional 
Announcements 

Dedication service for church-school workers 
(date) 

World Service Sunday—September 28 (Chris- 
tian Education in the Local Church) 

Christian Education Week—September 28 to 

October 5 

Planning 
Review of findings in evaluation session of 
adult-council retreat: needs not yet ade- 
quately met in the division program 
Brief review of “Plans for the Year” (July, 
ApuLt TEACHER) 
Small work groups, each dealing with specific 
program area (from above sources) 
Reports from work groups; general discussion 
Selection of small committee to sift materials 
from reports and discussion (copies of sum- 
mary may be distributed to classes and 
groups to use in their planning for next year) 
Items for referral to commission on education 
Closing prayer—adjournment at hour agreed 





Staff Personnel 


These persons are members of the staff of 
the Department of Christian Education of 
Adults, Box 871, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Robert S. Clemmons, director 

Robert M. Cox 

Doris P. Dennison 

Allen J. Moore 

Virginia Stafford 

Edwin F. Tewksbury 














By ROBERT S. CLEMMONS 


ARE you planning to start a new group for single 
young adults? married couples? parents of teen- 
agers? those persons entering later maturity? 
older adults? Are you planning a visitation pro- 
gram for the homebound? How do you plan to 
care for these needs this year? 

How do you solve the problem of housing in 
the church school? How do you assign the space? 

Does size of the class determine the space as- 
signed? Or, is space assigned on the basis of 
priority—once you get it, you always keep it? 

Do older adults have classrooms on the first 
floor, or must they mount many steps? 

As classes grow or diminish in size, do you 
reassess and reassign your classrooms? 

e@ What part do class activities play in your 
consideration of who has what room? Do the 
older adults have weekday meetings? Do the 
young adults have any week-night activities? 
Do parents’ groups want to use their rooms for 
afternoon meetings? Are some classes interested 
in drama? music? recreation? hobbies? parties? 
service projects? Are classrooms used for these? 

© The physical comfort of persons is important. 

If there is too much glare from windows, 
smooth walls, or unshielded light bulbs, persons 
have a hard time seeing properly. Test the light 
glare. Better yet, consult a lighting engineer. 

Are the walls dark and dingy? It is hard to 
inspire people in a dingy church. Can people see 
to read the Bible and lesson materials in each 
classroom? Are the chairs stiff, uncomfortable, 
dusty, or full of slivers? 

e@ Good equipment is essential if good learning 
is to take place. 

Do members have a place to hang their wraps 
in or near the classroom? Do you use the Bible? 
commentaries? a Bible atlas? books? magazines? 
a blackboard? chalk? recordings? films? film- 
strips? maps? If so, can you obtain the equipment 
you need through a request to your church-school 
office? How is equipment handled? Does a com- 
mittee supervise these operations? 

Are the seats in your classroom movable? 
Could you place the chairs in a circle so that 
persons could speak face to face? Do you have 
any bookshelves so that reference books are 
available? 

The size and program of a group should help 
to determine where it will be placed. Facilities 
should be reviewed in the light of the needs of 
groups, the activities they contemplate, your 
knowledge of the ways adults learn, and the 
competence of the leadership. When there is over- 
crowding, additional sessions need to be planned. 


Adult Leaders 
































Let’s *“Huddle”’ 








By DORIS P. DENNISON 


“Our group is too large, what shall we do?” 

“A lot of people who come to our church don’t 
belong to any fellowship group in our church.” 

“All these young folks getting married, we’re 
going to have to have a new young-adult group.” 

These are comments that persons in churches 
in our growing suburbs make. Questions that 
confront them are: What to do? Shall we build 
a new church? Shall we enlarge the old one? 

Two situations exist. In one the group is too 
large. In another there may be space in the 
church but no people to fill the rooms. In this 
situation folks in the community are not being 
reached. In addition, we have with us always the 
question, How shall we reach the younger young 
adults? Shall we provide new groups for them 
or invite them into the existing groups? 

Each question has to be answered in relation 
to specific situations. Here are some principles 
that may guide you as you think of developing 
new groups: 

1. Rather than “organize a new group,” let’s 
invite a number together to develop a fellowship. 
Let’s “huddle” until there is a feeling of purpose 
and an understanding of the direction in which 
the group wishes to move. 

2. Help the groups develop plans that will be 
of value to the persons involved, both in their 
in-church and out-church relationships. 

3. Let the group decide when and where it 
will meet. A weekday morning fellowship for 
a group of mothers may serve a real need. A 
week-night fellowship for a group of young par- 
ents may be effective. Some groups may wish to 
meet in homes; other groups may find it more ad- 
vantageous to meet in the church. 

Some steps to guide you in developing new 
groups are these: 

1. In neighborhoods a couple may invite in a 
few other couples whom they know have no 
relationship to a church-school class or other 
fellowship group in the church. 

2. The pastor may have discovered certain 
persons whom he knows have no relationship to 
any class or group in the church. He may invite 
these persons to meet with the superintendent of 
the adult division and himself to consider pos- 
sible groupings. 

3. A survey may be made. A card may be in- 
serted in the church bulletin. Persons who are 
worshiping in the church but who have no rela- 
tionship to a church-school class or adult-fellow- 
ship group may indicate on the card their inter- 
est in belonging to such a group. A committee 
from the adult division should plan then to meet 
the persons who indicate this interest. 

4. The young-adult group may discover that 


some of its members are no longer young adults, 
that the younger young adults hesitate to come 
into the group because of the difference in inter- 
ests and age of five or ten years. In this event 
the group itself may sponsor the development 
of a new one. The nucleus for the new group 
may be the young adults who are in the existing 
group. Two or three couples may invite in others 
whom they know are in the younger young-adult 
set. Members of the older group, who have moved 
from the little house in which they began their 
married life to a more spacious one, may act as 
host and hostess to the newer group. 

5. Some groups get too large to be effective. 
They start out small, have a fine fellowship, good 
discussion, spontaneous community activity. 
Within a few years they discover that a change 
has taken place. One of these may be size. In this 
event, the group may decide to divide. Many per- 
sons resist this procedure. It is an idea, how- 
ever, we need to keep in mind in order that there 
may be in each group the spontaneous activity 
that is characteristic of smaller groups. 

Good program material for such groups may 
be found in the following resources: 

1. Units of study listed in Resources for Adult 
Groups. 

2. Use “Talk Back.” These are televised pro- 
grams developed through the Methodist tele- 
vision ministry. There is a fourteen-minute film 
drama showing a human problem or need. There 
will be a fourteen-minute live panel presentation 
from the television studio. In this presentation the 
problems will be related to Christian faith. Guides 
for discussion will be provided. Check with the 
chairman of your conference television, radio, 
and film commission for more information. 

To summarize: In developing new groups, 
establish your principles, decide on procedure, 
and provide adequate resources for the groups. 
Let the movement be group-centered rather than 
the responsibility of one or two individuals. 





Resources for Adult Groups 


Brace Up Your Minds has been replaced by 
the booklet, Resources for Adult Groups. 
This booklet lists all the curriculum for 
adults approved by the Curriculum Com- 
mittee of The Methodist Church. Each peri- 
odical is described, each study is listed, each 
study course is reviewed. More than seventy- 
five undated units, together with the on- 
going International Lesson Series, Adult 
Fellowship Series, Adult Bible Course, Basic 
Christian Books, and Study Material for Par- 
ents give Methodist adults the widest possible 
range for selection of study units. 

Get Resources for Adult Groups into the 
hands of presidents and teachers of adult 
groups. It is free from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 














A Letter to Sarah 


Dear SARAH, 

I have been greatly concerned ever since I 
received your letter. I was sorry to hear that 
your Sunday-school class is seemingly falling 
apart since Mr. Hart has moved out of the city. 
I know that you all loved him and looked for- 
ward to his lectures every Sunday. They must 
have almost been sermons, as I’ve heard others 
in your class say that they didn’t need to stay 
for church after they’d been to Mr. Hart’s class. 

But you know, Sarah, that old adage, “It’s an 
ill wind that blows nobody good,” could very 
easily apply to your Sunday-school class. With- 
out a regular teacher you have an opportunity 
to try out some new ideas and methods. 

As president of the class, why can’t you gather 
together some of your most interested and alert 
members and put to them the challenge of plan- 
ning your study program for the next quarter? 
From the people I have met in your class, I know 
you have persons with ability and imagination 
who could plan some very interesting studies. 

You surely have heard me talk about the 
Questers Class since I’ve been in this city, for 
it has been pretty important in my life. 

One unique feature about this class is that 
its strength does not lie in the leadership of one 
person. For two years we have not had a perma- 
nent teacher. The class is organized into com- 
mittees that are responsible for various aspects 
of its work. One of these is the worship and 
study committee. I want to tell you about its 
work, and maybe this will give you some ideas 
as to how you can revive interest in your own 
group. 

This committee’s function is to discover the 
study interests of the class and to plan specifically 
how and by. whom this study can best be carried 
out. The first step in this process is to put before 
the class a written list of topics and have them 
choose the ones they would prefer to study. This 
has been done in several ways. 

At one time this interest finder, as it may be 
called, was made up of general topics, such as 
Christian Beliefs, Social Action, Bible Study. 
Another time the chairman listed the names of 
units of study in the church-school literature as 
well as books that are recommended by our 
church for use as electives. In the first instance, 
the committee chose the resources to be used for 
study. 

After a particular study was chosen, the com- 
mittee’s work really began. They had to think 
through how this material could best be taught 





MARGARET BARNHART is editor of Twelve/Fifteen, Editorial 
Division, Board of Education of The Methodist Church. 
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By MARGARET BARNHART 



























and who would teach it. Some lessons lend them- 
selves more readily to one method than another. 
We found that for some sessions, particularly at 
the beginning of a unit, the primary need was 
to convey information, in which case someone 
was invited to lecture. At other times various 
discussion techniques can be used more effec- 
tively, such as panels, forums, buzz groups, spe- 
cial reports. 

How has this worked out? It has meant, for 
one thing, that we have had a wide variety of 
content. We have had the privilege of learning 
to know many interesting people as guest lec- 
turers or as discussion leaders. Members of the 
class have participated in the leadership. 

In accordance with the primary interest ex- 
pressed in one survey, the following January we 
began the study of Charles M. Laymon’s book, 
The Life and Teachings of Jesus. Being in Nash- 
ville where Dr. Laymon lives and works, we 
were privileged to have him come and introduce 
the study for us. We spent six months studying 
this book. We called upon teachers at Scarritt 
College and other capable leaders in the com- 
munity to lead discussions on various chapters. 
However, some members of the class, too, took 
turns in leading the thinking of the group. In 
addition to the text, members were encouraged 
to read other resources and contribute the think- 
ing of other authors to the discussion. 

The survey revealed that another interest of 
the class was missions. Fortunate in being in a 
university center, the committee invited mission- 
aries and nationals to come and talk about the 
mission work in their particular countries. To 
introduce this unit we had a discussion on the 
philosophy of missions today, led by a Scarritt 
professor who teaches missions. 

One Sunday we used a film that shows the great 
need for mission work in Sarawak. 

During the fall months we used the unit, “The 
Gospel Applied to Society” in the International 
Lesson Series. From January through April we 
explored our basic Christian beliefs, using another 
elective book, Major Methodist Beliefs, by Mack 
Stokes. For these units we had the same teacher. 
However, the committee met with him several 
times to plan various approaches to be used. 

So you see, Sarah, your teacher’s leaving need 
not break up your class. In fact, it could rather 
mean the breaking up of an old mold that really 
needed to be replaced with one that the class 
has a hand in fashioning. Remember, too, that 
God’s creative action is continually going on 
when men allow him to help cast the mold. 

Lovingly, 
Margaret 


Adult Leaders 












PROPHETS AND PSALMS 
UNIT IV: THE PSALMS (concluded) 











By HORACE R. WEAVER 


September 7: 
Prayers of the 
Sick and Penitent 


This article supplements the material 
for this lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


BLESSED are they who mourn”—over their 
sins! He who recognizes the poverty of his soul 
and mourns the emptiness of his treasure house 
shall be comforted. 

Such is the basis for the Psalms we study 
today. Psalms 38 pictures a man who finally dis- 
covered that he had been wallowing in the mire 
of a pigpen “in a far country.” He came to himself 
by the process called “penitence.” When he dis- 
covered how evil he had actually been and com- 
pared his evil with the goodness of God, he cried 
out in anguish: 


O Lorn, rebuke me not in thy anger, 
nor chasten me in thy wrath! (38:1.) 


There is a law written into our hearts, stomachs, 
bodies that reminds us that hate, bitterness, jeal- 
ousy, impurity, and selfishness cannot bring 
health to body or mind. 


There is no health in my bones 
because of my sin. (38:3b.) 


The cause of his ill health is immoral action. 

Jesus is noted for dealing with persons whose 
sins (of greed, anger, hate) paralyzed portions 
of their bodies. Jesus is remembered for saying: 
“Your sins are forgiven,” and the man was healed! 

Man must confess his sins before God, he must 
mourn his evil motives and immoral actions be- 
fore health can come to body and mind. His need 
is not so much “peace of mind” as fergiveness of 
sins. Peace is a by-product of healthy living. 

In verse 5 the psalmist pictures the loathsome- 
ness of disease. We need to develop a similar 
revulsion at diseased souls. Some persons, well 
groomed physically, have loathsome abscesses of 
the soul. They need a physician, too—a physician 
of the soul! “Blessed are they who mourn” over 
the sad state of their souls—they shall be com- 
forted! 


Dr. Weaver is chairman of the Department of Religion and 
Philosophy at Union College. 
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Use with Adult Bible Course 


‘Llu diarucl 


To the psalmist comes another bit of suffering. 
His friends see that “I follow after good,” that 
he is converted, but they won’t let him alone in 
his good life. They sneer and make sport of his 
new claim and render “evil for good.” A convert 
often has a doubly hard life, for those who once 
were corrupt with him may laugh at and torment 
him in his new loyalties. We need to uphold 
such a person by our prayers, our time, and “alms 
of the spirit.” 


Psatms 51 traditionally has been thought of as 
David’s penitence for his sinning with Bathsheba. 
He had broken five of the Ten Commandments. 

Sinners have felt the truth that when a man 
sins against his brother, he has really sinned 
against God. For sin is viewed in its completeness 
only when it is seen as denying God’s purposes 
and God’s spirit. “Against thee, thee only, have 
I sinned.” (Verse 4.) 

The verbs in the passage, verses 7-12, portray 
the longing of sin-sick souls: “Purge” me with 
hyssop (a sweet-smelling oil used to spray lepers 
or others whose loathsome disease smelled so 
terribly); “wash me”; “fill me” with joy; “hide” 
thy face; “create” in me a clean heart; “cast” me 
not away from thy presence; and “take” not thy 
holy Spirit from me; “restore” me! 

The soul that has found “plenteous redemption” 
(130:7) feels privileged to “teach transgressors 
thy ways” (51:13). The hope of the truly re- 
deemed man is to help others find life everlasting 
also! 

But this redeemed man would not only bring 
others to worship God, he wants to worship God 
aright himself. How should one really worship 
God? His answer, 51:15-17, is a familiar passage. 

Blessed is the man who has learned to cry 
out of the depths unto the Lord and who has 
waited and put his trust in his word. 


For with the Lorp there is steadfast love, 
and with him is plenteous redemption. 


(Psalms 130:7.) 




















































September 14: 
Songs of Trust 


and Wisdom 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


In reading Psalms 91 we are immediately re- 
minded of the temptations of Jesus in the wilder- 
ness of Judah. It is interesting to observe that 
this “Psalm of Trust” was actually the basis for 
the third temptation (Luke 4:9-11). 

Inasmuch as Jesus refused to “tempt the Lord 
your God” by such presumption, it suggests that 
we too ought to question our expectations of God. 
Does God really promise that if you believe in him 
no evil will ever befali you? The psalmist appar- 
ently believed this. 

But Jesus did not promise this to his followers. 
Instead he assured them that they must “take 
up your cross.” He assured them that they would 
not have protection, but persecution; not rewards 
of physical prosperity, but inner power. The early 
Christians did not see “a thousand fall at 
[their] side” nor “ten thousand at [their] right 
hand.” To the contrary, they themselves were 
fed to beasts, and their bodies were torn upon the 
rack! 

Jesus did not teach the easy and light doctrine 
that all believers in him would find “peace of 
mind” and physical comforts in the face of their 
enemies. Jesus held before his followers the ideal 
of loyalty to God regardless of consequences, re- 
gardless of cost—even if it meant a crucifixion. 
Physically, it is not true that 


Because you have made the Lorp your refuge, 
no evil shall befall you, 

no scourge come near your tent (91:9-10). 
Christians do have cancer and heart disease, and 
they can expect to have these dread scourges in 
the future. 

Yet, spiritually, there is truth here. Though 
the body be placed upon a rack of torture or of 
disease—yet the spirit can maintain its steady 
loyalty to God and his Kingdom. No evil can 
actually come to the immortal soul that has found 


its rest in God. Even death itself cannot touch 
the immortal spirit of man. This being the case, 


He who dwells in the shelter of the Most High, 
will say to the Lorn, <M y refuge and my fortress” 
(91: 1-2). 
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The very first verse of Psalms 73 reminds us 
of the Beatitudes (Matthew 5:3-11) in which we 
find Jesus’ words: “Blessed are the pure in heart, 
for they shall see God.” The psalmist, several 
hundred years before Jesus, voiced a similar 
faith in verse 1. “In heart” refers to those whose 
thinking is upright and whose motives are good. 
To such a man “God is good.” 

The trouble with the writer of this Psalm is 
that of pride. He believed in God, yet was poor; 
there were rich men who disbelieved and scoffed 
at God and all his moral laws, yet were rich. Why 
should this inequality exist with God? He de- 
scribed their sins as pride, undisciplined tempers 
(violence covers them as a garment), gluttony, 
folly, sarcastic malice, braggarts, and blasphe- 
mous arrogance. Yet, “the people turn and praise 
them.” 

How true this is! As in the days of the psalmist, 
we assume that if a man is rich, regardless of 
how he got his wealth, he ought to be praised 
and honored. 

As the writer of the Psalm sought understand- 
ing of this apparent injustice, he found new in- 
sights. The author went into the sanctuary of 
God (verse 17), “then I perceived their end.” 

He realized, as did Amos, Hosea, and Isaiah, 
that immorality is self-defeating. Such ends can- 
not be approved by God. He will forsake such per- 
sons; their lives will be like a dream—they will 
have no permanence, for they have nothing 
spiritually worthy of immortality! Such evil 
men are really “in slippery places” (verse 18) 
in the long run! Their bodies are fat now, but 
their spirits are malnourished and shriveled from 
lack of spiritual food. Their pride shall turn to 
shame as their real selves are revealed. 

Such reasoning led the psalmist to realize that 
in his earlier coveteousness for the rich man’s 
gains he was “stupid and ignorant” (verse 22). 

His real wealth, indeed the only wealth of the 
world ultimately, is to know God and to have 
a spirit such that his Spirit bears “witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God.” 


Whom have I in heaven but thee? 
And there is nothing upon earth that I 
desire besides thee. 


Psalms 1 summarizes the above, pointing out 
that there are two ways of life—one which is 
taken by him who chooses to “walk in the counsel 
of the wicked.” His end is like the chaff that the 
wind blows away when the threshers toss the 
wheat into the air. 

The other way of life is taken by him who de- 
lights in the law of the Lord. He is like a tree 
planted by streams of water whose roots probe 
deep into the earth and find nourishment. 


For the Lorp knows the way of the righteous, 
but the way of the wicked will perish. (1:6.) 
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September 21: 
Songs of Personal 


Thanksgiving 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


OnE of our best-known biblical passages is the 
Twenty-third Psalm. It has comforted and in- 
spired thousands. 

As we read Psalms 23, we must also keep in 
mind John 10:14-18. Here Jesus refers to himself 
as the Good Shepherd. “I am the good shepherd; 
... I know the Father; and I lay down my life 
for the sheep.” 

Jesus also said: “My sheep hear my voice, and 
I know them, and they follow me; and I give them 
eternal life, and they shall never perish, and no 
one shall snatch them out of my hand” (verse 
27). 

I have seen shepherds of Palestine call their 
sheep and have observed how well they know 
their master’s voice. It is a wonderful analogy 
between the love and faithful loyalty of sheep 
for their master and that of Christians for their 
Lord. “The Lorp is my shepherd!” 

Sometimes we let the noises of our busy world 
all but drown out His voice. We were walking 
down a busy street the other day, and my small 
daughter suddenly stopped and said: “Daddy, 
somebody dropped some money.” We looked 
around and saw someone bending down to re- 
cover a nickel that had dropped from his purse. 
Some folk hear only the tinkle of money; some 
can hear only the words of gossip in a crowd 
where many voices are speaking of many things; 
some hear the small bird voicing his happiness 
on a precarious limb; another may hear the voice 
of the Lord, his shepherd calling unto his soul! 
We hear pretty much what we discipline our 
ears to hear! Jesus’ words cut through: “The 
sheep hear his voice, and he calls his own sheep 
by name... and the sheep follow him.” 

Sometimes a self-willed sheep refuses to follow 
his shepherd, and he gets himself into all kinds 
of trouble. There are many ways a sheep can 


get lost—by indifference (nibbling away without . 


thinking where he is going); by purposely choos- 
ing to leave the group which follows the’ master; 
by carelessly seeking greener pastures elsewhere. 
There are many ways of getting lost, but there 
is only one way of safely abiding with the flock— 
follow the Good Shepherd. 

Human beings are not to be like sheep inas- 
much as sheep sometimes only do what the lead 
sheep does. They are to be like sheep in their 


willingness to be led by a Good Shepherd. It is 
not a matter of following the lead sheep, but of 
following the wonderful Guide! 

One of the great passages of the Old Testament 
which describes God as a Shepherd is found in 
Isaiah 40:11: 


He will feed his flock like a shepherd, 
he will gather the lambs in his arms, 
he will carry them in his bosom, 
and gently lead those that are with young. 


Note the verbs in this Psalm: God “makes me 
lie down,” “leads,” “restores.” He does this “for 
his name’s sake.” God’s moral activity and provi- 
dential care of his creatures is a part of his nature. 
“God cannot be false to his own nature; he is 
good, compassionate, loving, and understanding.” 
Being this kind of God, he acts in man’s behalf. 

I have walked in the austere place where tra- 
dition claims that this Psalm was written. 

Here is a lovely spring completely surrounded 
for miles by rough, barren limestone mountains. 
There is green grass for a few feet around the 
small spring and along the small brook it forms 
as it moves toward the Jordan River. The enemies 
in this place could well have been lack of water 
and complete lack of green grass. The shepherd 
knew where this water supply and “table” of 
green grass for his sheep were located. 

Also, using his crook (staff) he pulled those 
to him who showed evidences of scratches or 
bruised places—he annointed their heads with 
healing, analgesic oil. 

Scholars believe that in later years this hymn 
was used by worshipers as they offered their vows 
unto the Lord in the Temple, “the house of the 
Lorp.” 

Psalms 116 was included in the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer, which was John Wesley’s book of 
worship. 


The snares of death encompassed me; 
the pangs of Sheol laid hold on me; 
I suffered distress and anguish. 
Then I called on the name of the Lorn. (116: 3-4.) 


This lovely hymn of the healed person who 
had undergone great pain speaks of great affirma- 
tions: 


I kept my faith, even when I said, 
“I am greatly afflicted.” (116:10.) 


This is the confidence of those who have viewed 
pain not as God-inflicted but God-understood 
suffering. We believe that in pain God himself 
is suffering with us, even as he suffered in the 
pain of the cross of Calvary. Pain implies sensi- 
tivity, without which man (nor even God) could 
feel joy or sorrow. God is sensitive to us and 
understands. “He was... acquainted with grief.” 
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September 28: 
Hymns of 


Revelation 


This article supplements the material for this 
lesson in Adult Bible Course. 


THE Jews of pre-exilic times (before 596 B.c.) 
believed that God revealed himself through three 
professional groups of men. God revealed himself 
through the counsel of the wise men, through 
the law (instructions) of the priest, and through 
the word of the prophet (Jeremiah 18:18). 

The Psalms declared that God revealed himself 
through nature, even as Amos had declared that 
God revealed himself through history. Later 
Judaism and early Christianity assumed that God 
revealed himself wherever man found truth of 
any kind. Thus, the discovery of new truth about 
anything was a partial revelation of God. 

During the medieval period aspersions were 
cast on such conceptions of the divine revelation, 
and man began to believe there were limits to 
how God could reveal himself. They maintained 
that God revealed himself only through the 
Scriptures and through the traditions of the 
Church (Roman Catholic, in this instance). 

Modern Christians, for the most part, believe 
that God reveals himself in these and other ways. 
We believe that God reveals himself through 
nature (natural science), through history, 
through the lives of men (saints), and through 
values (moral, aesthetic, and religious). 

Immanuel Kant argued that “Two things fill 
the mind with ever-new and increasing admira- 
tion and awe the oftener and longer we reflect 
upon them: the starry heavens above and the 
moral law within.” We join with the great Agassiz 
who declared, as he studied the movements of 
the stars and described the laws which governed 
them: “I am but thinking God’s thoughts after 
him.” The orderliness and regularity of the stars 
cried out to the glory of God. 

Kant was impressed also with the moral law 
within us—the sense of “I ought.” The fact that 
aman is more than a machine is evident by the 
fact that he can exercise a freedom of choice. I 
“ought” to be just, true, loyal, moral. Man can 
recognize this sense of obligation within or re- 
fuse it—but he cannot deny it! 

Both Psalms 19 and 8 deal with two phases of 
God’s revelation: in nature and in law. 

Psalms 19 is divided into two parts. The first 
(verses 1-6) emphasizes God’s revelation through 
nature, the second (verses 7-14) God’s revelation 
through law. 
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The Psalm begins: “The heavens are telling 
the glory of God.” We are immediately reminded 
of Isaiah 6:3: 


“Holy, holy, holy is the Lorp of hosts; 
the whole earth is full of his glory.” 


Whereas Isaiah saw the earth full of his glory, 
the psalmist saw the heavens declaring the glory 
of God. Of course God’s glory is everywhere— 
on and within the earth, throughout the heavens, 
and within man himself! There is no place nor 
thing that does not speak of the glory of the Lord 
God who made all things, visible and invisible. 
Nature is vocal, even as is a good man, even 
though neither one may utter a single word! 


There is no speech, nor are there words; 
their voice is not heard; 
yet their voice goes out through all the earth. 


Some missionaries have found that the best way 
to win converts for Christ is simply to live with 
people for a period of time. Eventually their 
lives will become vocal and declare the glory of 
God! Often the best sermons are preached by 
lives, not by tongue. 

The last half of Psalms 19 is beautiful. He who 
stands in the pulpit, or takes the opportunity to 
teach, should read verses 7-14 each Sunday morn- 
ing! Print it on your Bibles, engrave the passage 
on your hearts. Let a man see the significance of 
the testimony (which makes wise the simple), 
the precepts (which rejoice the heart), the com- 
mandments (which give light to darkness), the 
fear of the Lorp (which endures), and the or- 
dinances (which are righteous). Let him see 
that these are truly more to be desired than gold, 
even much fine gold, and sweeter than honey! 
Let him begin his ministry for the day with the 
words: 


Let the words of my mouth and the meditation of 
my heart 
be acceptable in thy sight, 
O Lorn, my rock and my redeemer. (19:14.) 


Psalms 8 also recognizes the glory within the 
heavens. But as the psalmist thinks of man and 
searches the heavens for meaning and purpose 
and values, he realizes the significant place of 
man in the universe. Man is “little less than God.” 


- Indeed, he is made in the image of God—with 


ability to reason validly, experience goodness, 
truth, beauty, and holiness. God has “crowned 
him with glory and honor”; he is akin to God 
inasmuch as he is spirit. 

God has made man different from all other 
creation. He is spirit, and he alone can reason. 
He is therefore worthy of dominion over the 
beasts of the field, and birds of the air, and fish 
of the sea. 
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By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. Refer to “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 20: 9-10; Ecclesi- 
astes 9:10; Ephesians 4:28; Colossians 3:22 
through 4:1; 2 Thessalonians 3: 6-12. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Several days in advance of your lesson presenta- 
tion, seek out a quiet time and place to begin your 
preparation. In a prayerful manner, consider the 
members of your class, person by person. Think 
of their needs as growing persons. Put yourself 
in their place on their jobs, and imaginatively 
confront the moral, ethical, and spiritual problems 
they face. Set yourself in the various personal 
relationships involved in the job (with employer, 
fellow workers, customers, competitors, etc.), 
and try to feel the tensions and pressures affecting 
moral and spiritual standards. 

Next, read carefully the various materials 
available: Bible references; Wesley Quarterly; 
Adult Student; Epworth Notes; and The Interna- 
tional Lesson Annual. In the latter, you will find 
some special background material in Charles P. 
Taft’s article on Labor Sunday, page 300. 

In view of the personal needs of members of 
your class and the resources presented in the 
lesson materials, you will want to formulate an 
aim for the lesson. It might be something like 
this: to help your class members develop or 
refine their attitude toward their work so as to 
enable them to meet moral and ethical problems 





Mr. Warre is director of adult work of the Coordinating 
Council of the Southern California-Arizona Conference of 
The Methodist Church. 





September 7: 


Justice in 


aoa Daily Work 


and relationships with others in a creative Chris- 
tian manner. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Work and our relation to God 
II. Work and our relation to our fellow men 
III. Work and our own personal growth 


To BEGIN 


Almost everyone knows the familiar hymn, 
“O Master, Let Me Walk With Thee” (The Meth- 
odist Hymnal, 259). Let your class have an op- 
portunity to sing it, either in the opening assembly 
period of the adult division or in the class session 
itself. Call attention to certain key phrases, such 
as, “In work that keeps faith sweet and strong.” 

Most important of all, tell the story of the 
author, Washington Gladden, whose spiritual 
sensitivity led him to feelings of deep compassion 
for working people in all their problems. Any 
library will yield material on his life, and it will 
pay you to look it up. The Gospel in Hymns, by 
Albert Edward Bailey, is especially good. Per- 
haps your minister has it. If not, a copy ought 
to be secured for your church library. 

The story of this saintly minister, honored for 
his arbitration in labor disputes where he dis- 
played his companionship with the Master as well 
as his friendship with his fellow man, will make 
an excellent beginning for your lesson. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Work and our relation to God 


Remind the class that in the biblical view of 
life all human institutions should express God’s 
design. Luccock, in Wesley Quarterly, recalls 
Jesus’ illustration of this principle: God made the 
sabbath “for man, not man fer the sabbath.” 

Raise these questions for the class to think 
about: Can we, by the same token, say that our 
jobs are made for men, not men for jobs? Shall 
we think primarily in terms of jobs that have to 
be done or people’s needs that have to be met 
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(employees, employers, consumers, and others) ? 

Suggest that, for the serious-minded Christian, 
a job is a calling to serve spiritual as well as 
physical needs of men. As such, it is a means 
whereby we express righteousness and justice, 
brotherliness and love. 

Show how the circle comes full swing: God 
initiates “vocation” by calling us to make our 
work and expression of spiritual values, not 
simply burdened toil for bread. If we say Yes 
to this call, we then find ourselves serving God 
in our daily labor. Thus God proves to be both 
beginning and end in the process, and the circle 
is complete. 

Emphasize the fact, on the other hand, that 
God is not something outside us that is the in- 
stigator and object of our toil. Rather, he is a 
force within us, a very personal part of our being. 
Point out that we are created in his image and 
that work is an important way in which we release 
this reality within us and through us. God is 
Creator, and we come to share a part of his na- 
ture when we use our daily work to create some- 
thing of value for the life of his children. 


Il. Work and our relation to our fellow men 


Suggest to the class that without a vital rela- 
tionship with our fellows, our relationship with 
God is empty. Matthew 25: 31-46 (to be considered 
in the last lesson of this series) lays heavy empha- 
sis on this truth. Thus, if work is to become a 
real “calling” for us, it must help us have a re- 
demptive relationship with our brothers, near 
and far. 

Show how work is an expression of our inter- 
dependence. In our job, we both receive and give; 
we both help and are helped. To reinforce the 
learning process, and to enrich the homes of your 
members, you might teach your class the follow- 
ing table grace, which is particularly good for 
families: 
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Christians serve God in their everyday tasks. 





O God, Thy rain and sun and soil 
Are joined with human toil 

To bring, from every clime and land, 
These bounties to our hand. 


We thank our God for sun and soil, 
Our brother man for toil, 
Apart from all not one could live, 
And so our thanks we give. 

(John C. Irwin) 


The fact of our interdependence is appropriated 
by the Christian, then, as an occasion for mutual 
appreciation and gratitude. 

Now take another step with your class. Remind 
the members that though it is relatively simple 
to appreciate the goods and services by which 
others benefit our lives, it is not so easy to ap- 
preciate the personal relationships we encounter. 
Point out that here our work becomes most chal- 
lenging in terms of our relationship to others. 
Dealing with bosses, workers, competitors, and 
customers raises real problems that test our moral 
standards, our emotions, our attitudes. 

Suggest that human relations, which are basic 
to our relationship to God, demand at least two 
things: understanding people as persons of worth 
in God’s sight and interpreting issues as human 
rather than mechanical or “economic.” These 
matters are highlighted in labor-management 
conflicts and in the internal affairs of unions and 
management organizations. How can we handle 
these matters as Christians? 


III. Work and our personal growth 


Review for your class the emphasis made by 
Luccock (Wesley Quarterly) that work is im- 
portant to personality. 

Review Ewing’s suggestion (Adult Student) 
that work becomes a spiritual experience. 

In the light of this, raise the question of the 
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effect of “economic forces,” “legal contracts,” on 
our personal growth. Point out that when such 
factors are considered as of supreme impor- 
tance, we are threatened with the loss of our 
inner spiritual freedom. Rules and regulations, 
democratically drawn and dynamically conceived, 
are in a real sense a kind of shared discipline and 
acknowledged responsibility. These should be 
tools, however, and not masters of men. 

Suggest that a Christian approach to daily 
work demands a higher, second-mile justice that 
rises above legalism. Both employers and em- 
ployees, if they are growing spiritually, will want 
to do more than meet the minimum requirements 
of the job. They will want to invest it with that 
creative extra of the free and growing personality. 
Lift this up as one of the chief implications of 
Christian faith for our jobs. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. How do our affiliations with labor, manage- 
ment, and other economic groups affect our basic 
loyalties to God and to our fellow men? 

2. In what way can we apply to our daily work 
Jesus’ summary of the law that we shall love the 
Lord our God, and our neighbor as ourself? 

3. Washington Gladden, author of “O Master, 
Let Me Walk With Thee,” once said of both 
employers and employees: “The one thing needful 
is a change in the direction of the ruling motive 
from self-aggrandizement to service.” How do 
the teachings and spirit of Jesus and other biblical 
teachings confirm this statement? At what specific 
points might we apply this principle in today’s 
economic world? 

4. Washington Gladden’s hymn suggests that 
“work ... keeps faith sweet and strong.” What 
did he mean by that? Out of what personal ex- 
periences might that conviction have arisen? Is 
it true for us? 





For Your Reading* 


Profiles in Courage, by John F. Kennedy. 
Harper and Brothers, 1956. $3.50 

Christian Ethics, by Georgia Harkness. Ab- 
ingdon Press. $3.75 

The Modern Samaritan, by Clair M. Cook. 
Board of Social and Economic Relations, 
740 Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois. 35 
cents 

The Kingdom Beyond Caste, by Liston Pope. 
Friendship Press. Cloth, $3; paper, $1.25 

A Fair World for All, by Dorothy Canfield 
hogy McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1952. 
2.95 

The Abingdon Bible Commentary; Abingdon 
Press. Regular, $8.75; indexed, $10 


books may be 
House serving 





* Except as otherwise noted, these 
ordered from The Methodist Publishing 
your territory. 











In CLOSING 


Summarize the major emphases in your lecture, 
or the significant points raised by the class in . dis- 
cussion of the above questions. 

Close by rereading all or part of Wiliddeahan 
Gladden’s hymn, “O Master, Let Me Walk With 
Thee.” 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: In our efforts toward earning a liv- 
ing, in our concerns over working conditions and 
wages, too often we neglect the broad view of 
labor. Today’s lesson leads to the understanding 
of work as a service to God and fellow man. 

Preparation: The eight students selected last 
Sunday for today’s role playing should be in- 
structed as follows: Four will imagine themselves 
as employers, the other four as employees. As- 
sume that all eight are with an important indus- 
trial company (perhaps a local plant). Invite 
them to sit in a semicircle at the front of the 
class. 

To begin: Open the lesson by reading aloud 
Exodus 20:9-10, Ecclesiastes 9:10, and Ephesians 
4:28. Show that the Bible clearly regards labor 
as honorable and expects God’s children to per- 
form honest work. Then read aloud Colossians 
3:22 through 4:1. Show that not only must the 
laborer perform an honest day’s work, but also 
the employer must be fair in his treatment of 
his employees. 

How to proceed: Instruct the eight role players 
then to engage in an informal discussion among 
themselves, considering these two ideas: (1) To 
what extent is management justified in demand- 
ing more work, more efficient production from 
labor? (2) To what extent is labor justified in 
demanding higher wages, shorter hours, and more 
fringe benefits from management? The four “em- 
ployers” will view these questions from one angle, 
the four “employees” from another. 

Allow the discussion to proceed naturally 
among the eight. By using imagination the role 
players can highlight some important problems 
which seem universally present in labor-man- 
agement relationships. Note some of the issues 
that arise. 

After fifteen or twenty minutes conclude the 
discussion of this phase and ask the eight to re- 
turn to the group. 

Then ask the class such questions as these: 





Dr. Sanperur is professor of speech at the University of 
Akron. 
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1. How should a Christian view these issues 
and problems of labor-management? 

2. In what ways has Christianity concerned 
itself with the rights of laborers? 

3. What does Christianity demand of a laborer 
in his relationship with his employer and with 
society? 

At this point have a member of the class read 
aloud pertinent excerpts from the Social Creed 
of The Methodist Church, as given in Adult Stu- 
dent. 

Raise the question: In what ways can work 
be regarded in the sense of a Christian vocation? 
Ask: To what extent have labor unions achieved 
(or failed to achieve) justice in daily work? 

In closing: Refer to the section of today’s lesson 
in Adult Student or Wesley Quarterly which 
discusses work as a spiritual experience or as 
a “high fidelity” service to God and man. Point 
out that service to God is a seven-day-a-week 
program. Show that work makes its impact upon 
all society for good or bad; stress the idea that 
the church, therefore, must make its influence 
felt in maintaining justice in daily work. 

Looking ahead: Select five or six students to 
participate in a panel forum next Sunday. Urge 
all the class to read carefully the lesson on 
“Justice in Economic Life.” 


m——From Literature and Life 








By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


In modern life, no group of persons excels our 
scientists in the zeal with which they obey the 
rule “work heartily.” 

The International Geophysical Year, now in 
progress, was first suggested in 1950 by Dr. Lloyd 
V. Berkner. Sunspot activity was a major factor 
favoring the particular period chosen. 

Alexander Marshack tells the dramatic story 
of the IGY in a recent volume, The World in 
Space. Published earlier this year by Thomas 
Nelson & Sons, it indicates the devotion and 
fervor with which both amateur and professional 
scientists are approaching their work. 

“The world service and co-ordination center 
for the administration of the IGY is in the town 
of Uccle, a suburb of Brussels,” says author 
Marshack. “In addition, data centers for storing 
and assorting information have been set up in 
cities in the United States, Western Europe, the 
Soviet Union, Australia and Asia. The amount 
of information being gathered is so vast that it 





Mr. Garrison is president of McKendree College in 
Lebanon, Illinois. 
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will take five, ten, or fifteen years to organize, 
compute, and interpret it.” 1 


’ De Witt Clinton, famous in history as Father 
of the Erie Canal, viewed the transportation en- 
terprise through eyes of fervor that made his 
work almost religious in character. This builder 
is described in The Long Haul West. 

After a period in the U. S. Senate, young Clin- 
ton left Washington in order to become mayor 
of New York City. 

As Madeline Sadler Waggoner puts it, “Clinton 
served his native city long and strenuously, and 
to as good a purpose as any. His office required 
much of him, and he always gave it full measure, 
pressed down and running over. A tall gangling 
figure of a man, he became well known in many 
phases of public life. He was the chief patron of 
the New York Orphan Asylum and the City 
Hospital, and visited both almost daily. He headed 
the City Fire Department, and his lathered horse 
could be expected to come steaming in at every 
fire, because there still existed an old ordinance 
that suggested that this was a mayor’s duty. The 
ubiquitous De Witt even took it upon himself 
to quell personally any public disturbances that 
might arise, and to inspect religiously all markets 
and docks. Singlehanded he raised $100,000 for 
defense installations on Governor’s Island, hoping 
therewith to stop the increasingly troublesome 
British practice of seizing American sailors in 
New York harbor.” 2 


Many achievements that we take for granted 
are actually the fruit of long and fervent work. 
Such is the case with equipment for underwater 
photography. 

Gilbert Doukan describes the long and dramatic 
trail of invention in World Beneath the Waves. 

Louis Boutan, a lecturer in the Faculty of 
Science of Paris, is the father of underwater 
photographic equipment and techniques. He 
started experiments in 1893, and within five years 
he was using artificial light for underwater work. 

“Helped by Chauffour, an engineer, he de- 
signed an apparatus for producing a real flash, 
which was achieved by means of a bulb con- 
taining a magnesium wire in an atmosphere of 
oxygen,” says Dr. Doukan. “The photographs 
were perhaps not remarkable, but for the time 
they were sensational. There was one minor 
drawback, however: the device had a regrettable 
tendency to explode, and the unfortunate Boutan 
often found himself prostrate on the bottom and 
suffering from slight concussion owing to his 
temperamental apparatus.” 3 


1¥From The World in Space, by Alexander Marshack, published 
by Thomas Nelson and Sons, New York. Used by permission. 

2 From The Long Haul West, by Madeline Sadler Waggoner, 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons. Copyright, 1958. Used by 
permission. 

® From World Beneath the Waves, by Gilbert Doukan, published 
by John de Graff, Inc. Used by permission. 
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The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. Refer to “The 
Group in Action” and “From Literature and Life” 
for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Exodus 20:15; Leviticus 
25:35-38; Deuteronomy 25:13-16; Proverbs 11:1; 
Amos 8:4-8; Luke 19:1-10; James 5:1-8; 1 Peter 
4: 7-11. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The lives of members of your class are vitally 
affected by economic factors. We see this demon- 
strated by the intensity of feeling with which 
they react to changing economic circumstances. 
This is matched by the extensive treatment given 
to the theme in prophets, parables, epistles, and 
other passages in the Bible. Keep both these 
dimensions in mind while preparing the lesson. 

Consider the economic relationships involving 
your class members. Then turn to the Bible, trying 
to see it through the eyes of the original writers 
and readers as well as in terms of present-day 
problems. . 

To sharpen your awareness of the meaning of 
the Scripture, try to put a passage in your own 
words. For example, here is a paraphrasing of 
Amos 8:4-8, picturing a materialistic and dis- 
honest merchant: 


Hear this, you who press hard on the needy, 
and bring folks to the end of their rope, 
saying, when will Sunday be over, 
that we may make money, 
And the Sabbath, 
that we may offer merchandise for sale, 
that we may give small value for large profit, 
and deal deceitfully with half-true advertising, 
that we may bind the poor for installments 
and the needy for a pair of gadgets, 
and sell seconds at full price? 


Or in your own words write a reverse version 
of the passage in James 5:1-8. Commend a rich 
man who had used his money morally as a 
Christian steward, benefiting his laborers as 
well as himself. Try your hand at it, or ask a 
member of your class to do it. You may be sur- 
prised at how this can illuminate the meaning 
of the Bible for everyday life. 





Get acquainted with the materials in Adult 
Student, Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and 
The International Lesson Annual. Then formu- 
late your aim for the lesson. It might be some- 
thing like this: to help Christians identify and 
deal with the spiritual issues involved in eco- 
nomic life and to use the Bible in meeting these 
problems. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The gospel’s all-inclusive concern 
II. The moral use of material goods 
III. The core of personal values 


To BrEcINn 


The story of Zacchaeus (Luke 19:1-10) is a 
good opener. It would be well to note three 
things about this story: 

1. Zacchaeus’ salvation was associated with, 
though not accomplished by, an economic trans- 
action involving the restoration of some of his 
excessive and undeserved profits to people from 
whom he had taken them. 

2. His salvation, accomplished through deep 
spiritual conviction and faith, proved its genu- 
ineness by the subordination of material to spir- 
itual values, showing in deed and truth the 
depth of love for others as himself. 

3. By God’s grace and Zacchaeus’ response of 
faith the cold cash of the erstwhile collector was 
transferred into the coin of the Kingdom, the 
talents of love. 


How To PROCEED 
I. The Gospel’s all-inclusive concern 


Emphasize the fact that economics is a per- 
sonal matter. Be sure the class understands, how- 
ever, that this does not mean it is a private or 
individual concern. This would not be true to 
the biblical view. Rather, to a Christian it means 
that economics is more concerned with what 
happens to persons in their economic environ- 
ment than what happens to pocketbooks or prop- 
erty. 

Point out that economics is personal because 
men take themselves, not just their goods or their 
money, into the factory, the shop, the mart, and 
the corporation offices. Help your class see that 
economics thus becomes an expression of men’s 
personal interests, their philosophy (or theology) 
of life, their ethical standards, their attitudes to- 
ward others, and their general likes and dislikes. 
Economics cannot help but be a very personal 
matter in this sense. 

At this point, stress the Christian conviction 
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that men are living souls regardless of where 


itual progress or regression takes place amidst 
economic pursuits as well as any place else. Man 
can learn evil as well as good, and he can 
strengthen materialism as easily as spirituality. 
Furthermore, these learning situations are as 
real in the market place as in the cloister. 

It might be helpful to illustrate this by suggest- 
ing that for a person taking music lessons most 
of the permanent learning is done in the practice 
sessions between instruction periods. In much the 
same manner, most of man’s learning takes place 
in the long stretches of weekdays between pe- 
riods of spiritual instruction. If he practices 
spiritual values during these interim times of 
economic activity, his soul will mature; if, on 
the other hand, he ignores these and practices 
material values, the very practice will strengthen 
his materialism and smother his soul. 


II. The moral use of material goods 


Emphasize the fact that Christianity, generally 
speaking, has not held that material goods were 
evil as such, but that man’s use of these goods 
were under his judgment. Illustrate by refer- 
ring to the Scripture references for this lesson, 
according to the following suggestions: 





they are or what they are doing. Note that spir- | 





Note that in Exodus 20:15 the right to possess 
property is implicitly recognized in the prohibi- 
tion against stealing, and respect for the property 
of others is enjoined. 

Call attention to the fact that the passages in 
Deuteronomy, Proverbs, and Amos insist on hon- 
est values in trading. 

Suggest that Leviticus 25:35-38 reveals con- 
cern for others confronted by economic pressures 
and calls for a willingness to do something about 
it regardless of cost to oneself. 

Discuss with the class some of the negative 
admonitions in James 5:1-5. The attack against 
hoarding is a criticism of unproductive talents. 
The condemnation of insufficient wages carries 
with it an implied protest against unfair prices. 
The cry against luxury and pleasure is ultimately 
an attack against all forms of self-indulgence in 
the face of poverty and deep need. 

In 1 Peter 4:7-11 there appears this basic em- 
phasis: Our possessions are gifts of God that 
ought to be used so as to benefit one another. 


III. The core of personal values 


This final section of the lesson comes to the 
heart of the matter by showing how we are really 
concerned with persons, not simply with eco- 
nomics as such. Repeat our thought that man 


“Zacchaeus,” by Tissot. 
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is a living soul. Then suggest that if we really 
are concerned with the salvation of that soul, we 
have to come to grips with it at every point 
where it is threatened. 

Point out that when a man sells something 
dishonestly, for example, he is first of all selling 
his own soul. Show, on the other hand, that when 
a man sacrifices personal gain to maintain moral 
standards in an economic transaction, he may 
be a material loser but he becomes more of a 
man in the true Christian sense. “For whoever 
would save his life will lose it, and whoever 
loses his life for my sake will find it,” said Jesus, 
“For what will it profit a man, if he gains the 
whole world and forfeits his life?” (Matthew 16: 
25-264.) 

Thus, when we put personal values at the core 
of our concern for economic justice, we help 
people identify themselves with moral values 
rather than with material values and, in the 
best sense of the word, “save” the souls of men. 

Another Christian concern for persons which 
involves us in economic affairs is our desire to 
protect and help the innocent victims of exploita- 
tion. (See also next week’s lesson.) Although in 
some instances this is due to domination of eco- 
nomic affairs by selfish, even cruel, men, much 
of it is due to the impersonalism of economic 
systems. Point out that the Bible reveals God’s 
deep concern for people caught in the web of 
economic relationships, as today’s Scripture pas- 
sages affirm. 

Suggest to your class that we can be of genuine 
Christian service. For one thing, we can befriend 
those who are powerless to change the system 
or to help themselves at any particular time. 
This means going beyond food baskets and 
finances to counseling services. Even more im- 
portant, it means an honest acceptance of, and 
love for, persons in their own right, even if they 
are of a different economic class. 

Again, show that we can render service by 
helping the “little’ man appreciate that, small 
as he may be, he can still make an important 
contribution to economic life through the atti- 
tudes and standards he lives by. Furthermore, 
suggest that even such a force as inflation has 
at least part of its rootage in our demand for 
things. Because we think material goods are so 
important, demand increases, prices rise, credit 
is overextended, and the vicious circle involv- 
ing inflation continues to grow. The Christian 
gospel, on the other hand, when taken seriously, 
leads to simplification of values and ‘less de- 
pendence on things for life’s basic satisfaction. 

Third, we can encourage and strengthen the 
“pilgrim.” Point out that, even as people strug- 
gle with the very real problems of material 
things, the gospel helps them find a growing mas- 
tery of moral principle in their lives, a more 
thorough yielding to the will of God. 








QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What are some of the spiritual factors in- 
volved in economic life? 

2. As Christians, how can we reconcile our 
luxury with the preponderance of poverty in 
large areas of the world’s population? 

3. How realistic is Jesus’ statement that “who- 
ever loses his life for my sake will find it”? 

4. In what ways can each of us contribute to 
a more Christian economic life in our society? 


In CLOSING 


Assign a person or a committee to prepare a re- 
port for next week on the community agencies 
performing various services for the needy and 
neglected. 
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By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: One of the most common human re- 
lationships is in the area of everyday economic 
life. Today we shall apply some Christian prin- 
ciples of justice to our economic life and seek to 
understand real values in living. 

Preparation: Ask the five or six panel-forum 
members to be seated at the front of the room, 
perhaps around a table, facing the class. The 
panelists should be instructed that they are to 
conduct an informal conversation on today’s les- 
son while the remainder of the class listens. Ap- 
point one panelist to serve as chairman. 

To begin: Comment briefly on the point of view 
expressed in “Facing the Question” in Adult 
Student or “The Lesson Interpreted” in Wesley 
Quarterly for today’s lesson. Make the point that 
a Christian has the obligation to understand the 
need for just dealings in economic life. 

Then introduce the panelists who are to talk 
about the problem, How can we achieve eco- 
nomic justice? 

How to proceed: The chairman of the panel 
should introduce the conversation and keep it 
moving by directing to his group specific ques- 
tions. For instance, he might ask: 

1. To what extent is basic human selfishness 
a problem in economic life? (Think here about 
the secretary who takes excessively long coffee 
breaks, the clock watcher, down to the shop- 
lifter and the embezzler.) 

2. How have the pressures of modern economic 
life led to injustice? (Consider the alarming 
tendency of stores to remain open on Sunday, 
the growing impersonal relationships between em- 
ployer and employee, and the public.) 
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3. What are some problems resulting from ar- 
bitrary retirement rules? (Discuss the abrupt 
changes that must be met by the man who is 
forced, often against his wishes, to retire.) 

These three questions will serve to point up 
some basic problems. Next, the panel should take 
up a conversation about solutions. The chairman 
should read aloud the passage from the Social 
Creed of The Methodist Church appearing in to- 
day’s lesson in Adult Student. 

He should then read aloud each of the Bible 
passages in today’s lesson and conduct a brief 
discussion of each passage. Refer to the excellent 
discussion of these passages in either Adult Stu- 
dent or Wesley Quarterly. 

After twenty-five or thirty minutes of dis- 
cussion by the panelists, ask the chairman to open 
the conversation to the class. Perhaps several 
listeners will have further questions to ask or 
points of view to express. 

In closing: Conclude the lesson by asking each 
class member to re-examine his own attitudes 
in the workaday world. Can each honestly say 
that in his economic relationships he has dealt 
fairly and justly with others at all times? Show 
that it is sometimes difficult to view our eco- 
nomic life through Christian idealism, but that 
Christianity is a full-time way of living. Point 
out that it includes living as Christians in the 
market place as well as in the church. 

Looking ahead: Plan a general discussion for 
next Sunday. Encourage each member of the 
class to consider with sympathy and understand- 
ing the problem of achieving justice for the needy 
and neglected. 


f_from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


’ One major difference between modern and an- 
cient cvilization is in the field of communication. 
Speed and extent of communications have been 
multiplied many times. Consequently, forces that 
make for both injustice and justice are affected 
by mass media of communication. 

After he became editor of the New York 
World, Joseph Pulitzer made history through his 
crusades. Allen Churchill describes some of them 
in Park Row. 

“It has been said that no paper is ever more 
than a picture of the soul of its editor,” Churchill 
suggests, “and the expanded World shortly came 
to resemble an X ray of the explosive Pulitzer. 
His striking editorials churned the mass mind 
by advocating reforms no one else dared men- 
tion. Where most other papers sat back calmly 
awaiting news, the World went out and made 
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it. Largely this was done by inaugurating cru- 
sades for reform through the exposure of graft 
and villainy in official places.” 1 

To what degree do you feel reporters and 
editors—in radio and television as well as news- 
papers—can help a nation move toward eco- 
nomic justice? 


’ Part of the problem of economic justice lies in 
the very concept of ownership. For when men 
agree in establishing a set of ideas under which 
individuals and groups “own” things, social 
change is likely to lead to injustice. 

During many centuries of Western civiliza- 
tion, it has been agreed that a man who owns 
the surface of a piece of ground is also owner 
of all that is under it. That is the basis for de- 
termining ownership of mineral wealth. 

Discovery of petroleum has added many com- 
plications. For the man who happens to hold 
land that is all but worthless on the surface may 
be owner of great wealth by virtue of oil pools 
underneath. 

Still another dimension is added to the prob- 
lem by our air-minded legal experts. For there 
is serious contention that a man who owns a 
piece of ground is also owner of all the air above 
it for an indefinite distance! Given such compli- 
cations—on which fortunes may hinge in prac- 
tical life—it is very difficult to devise laws that 
will guarantee full justice in economic realms. 


’ When technical progress is sufficiently rapid, 
codes of law are inadequate. Sincere men who 
seek to administer justice may make blunders 
that—years afterward—some consider to be the 
roots of serious injustice. 

Such was the case in legislation over early 
patents involving aluminum production. Two 
processes were vital; competing United States 
producers had one patent each—and each in- 
fringed on that of the other. 

As Alfred Cowles tells of the situation in The 
True Story of Aluminum (Henry Regnery Co., 
1958) , an impasse was reached in 1891. Court ac- 
tion resulted in a hearing under William Howard 
Taft. Justice Taft was then thirty-five years of 
age and had little or no experience with tech- 
nical problems in the aluminum industry. Yet 
the nature of the case forced him to make a 
decision. It went in favor of the Pittsburgh Re- 
duction Company, whose shareholders included 
Andrew W. and Richard B. Mellon. 

Author Cowles estimates that Judge Taft’s 
1893 decision—made in complete good faith but 
without understanding its effect on aluminum 
production—was worth $850,000,000 to the Mel- 
lon interests. 

In a complex technological society, it is easier 
to talk about “justice” than to administer it. 


1From Park Row, by Allen Churchill, published by Rinehart 


and Company, 1958. Used by permission. 
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Justice for the Needy and Neglected 


ma——The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. Refer to 
“The Group in Action” and “From Literature 
and Life” for additional suggestions and illustra- 
tions. 


Read from your Bible: Deuteronomy 15:7-11; 
24:19-21; Isaiah 58:4-12; Matthew 9:35-36; Luke 
4:16-24; Hebrews 13:1-3; 1 John 3:11-24. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


The preparation of the lesson is the teacher’s 
great opportunity to grow. Some teachers have 
expressed this by saying: “I get more out of 
the lesson than my students do.” Sometimes this 
is unfortunate, for it means that students are 
being short-changed. The best leader, however, 
will not glory in personal satisfaction, great as 
that is; rather, he will be content only when he 
has done his job well enough that class mem- 
bers benefit equally with the teacher. To para- 
phrase a well-known saying, “The teacher was 
made for men, not men for the teacher.” Or still 
better, let us look upon our class relationship as 
one of mutual help in continuing Christian 
growth. 

To come specifically to this lesson, your prepa- 
ration will include both a sensitive reading of 
the passages from the Bible and a personal con- 
sideration of the needs of your class. First, give 
yourself time both to master the content of the 
Scripture materials and to get the feel of the 
writers’ concerns. Then ask yourself how your 
class members might be led to grow in their re- 
lationship to the needy and the neglected. Is 
there reluctance to accept responsibility? Are 
there paternalistic attitudes that need correc- 
tion? Are we fully aware of the many ways, both 
material and personal, we can be of help to 
those in need? 

Next, read the materials in Adult Student, 
Wesley Quarterly, Epworth Notes, and The In- 
ternational Lesson Annual. Then, in the light of 
lesson content, Bible passages, and the personal 
needs of your people, try to formulate an aim for 
the session. You might decide on something like 
this: The aim is to discover the various kinds of 
need faced by people in our community and to 
face up to our specific responsibility in meeting 
these needs. 





TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Needs make the needy 
II. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 
III. Gifts are to share 


To BEGIN 


Call on the individual or committee that ac- 
cepted the assignment to report on agencies in 
your community which offer services to the needy 
and neglected. Ask the class to fill in any needs 
or agencies overlooked by the committee. Evalu- 
ate these services briefly to see where the com- 
munity might improve its assistance program. 

Point out that, while in a sense these agencies 
link us to needs in the community, they may 
often tend to separate us from persons who are 
served, thus creating a gulf between those who 
give and those who receive. 

Raise and briefly discuss this question: How 
can we preserve the sense of personal relation- 
ship and responsibility and adequately fulfill our 
more profound role of being brother to all men? 
Suggest that this is the real leaven of the King- 
dom when we are dealing with the problem of 
the needy and the neglected. 


How To PROcEED 
I. Needs make the needy 


Since we are inclined to set the needy apart 
from us in a special class, it would be helpful to 
suggest that need is normal to every man. If 
you can lead your class to an awareness that 
all of us Lave needs and that the so-called 
“needy” have simply had fewer of their needs 
met (for good or bad reasons), you will lay the 
foundation for a better and more personal rela- 
tionship between your class members and those 
who need this extra assistance. 

Point out that all of us have received help 
without which we could not have lived. Since 
our most pressing material needs have been met, 
we are tempted to take for granted the many 
goods, services, and undeserved opportunities we 
have received from others or by others’ labor. 

Summarize the idea thus far presented by 
emphasizing that since the fact of need is uni- 
versal, and since we ourselves have found our 
needs met by others, we are in a position to 
identify ourselves personally with the “needy.” 
You might like to discuss Luccock’s treatment of 
this theme in Wesley Quarterly. 

Caution your class not to oversimplify the 
problem, for human need is varied and complex. 
Suggest that the family in the next block needs 
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Gregor from Monkmeyer Press : 


A lack of concern may result in destitute living conditions. 


the acceptance and love of its neighbors perhaps 
even more than it needs a food basket. You might 
add that, in a similar manner, the breadwinner 
of the “needy” family might have an even deep- 
er need for some adequate meaning or purpose 
in life. Such would increase his effectiveness 
and his satisfaction on the job, to the improve- 
ment of his economic situation. 

Try to maintain objectivity and a Christian 
spirit. Help your class resist a common tempta- 
tion to feel that the “needy” are to blame for 
their plight. Material “want” may sometimes be 
due, indeed, to irresponsibility or other personal 
factors (thus indicating deeper needs), but just 
as often it may be due to accident, injustice, or 
a host of other causes. 

Look specifically at different kinds of needs 
confronting people. Ewing’s description of human 
needs (Adult Student) is very helpful. At this 
point, list a number of needs related to these 
basic needs: food, clothing, shelter, tools; healthy 
home environment, specialized guidance and 
counseling services, medical care; fellowship, ac- 
ceptance, encouragement, love. 
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Conclude this first section of the lesson by 
referring to Ewing’s definition of the needy as 
“those who have problems in their personal life 
or social environment with which they cannot 
cope alone.” Before taking the next step, be sure 
your class members see “need” in this broader 
context, which indeed embraces them as well as 
others. 


II. “Am I my brother’s keeper?” 


Call the attention of your class to the fact that 
the passage from First John alludes to Cain and 
Abel, which in turn recalls an ancient precept 
of social responsibility. 

Indicate that here an old truth is being re- 
viewed and refined. Suggest that the standard 
of responsibility has not always been observed 
in a manner appropriate to the Christian spirit. 
Sometimes it has been followed out of a sense of 
duty rather than of love. Often it has been 
marred by airs of superiority, condescension, and 
paternalism. Point out that the acceptance of this 
standard at the Christian level demands not 
charity but brotherhood. In the light of this, 
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offer the class a restatement of the original ques- 
tion as, Am I my brother’s brother? What is the 
New Testament answer? 

Give the class a brief survey of the Scripture 
passages. Observe the people to whom we are 
brothers—“‘your own flesh,” as Isaiah puts it: 
the hungry and the homeless poor (Isaiah 58:7); 
strangers (Hebrews 13:2); offenders against the 
law (verse 3); and the sick (Matthew 9:35). 
Lift up the emphasis in 1 John 3:17-18, that a 
genuine experience of God’s love has conse- 
quences in brotherly assistance. 

Show that in modern society we are not al- 
ways able to be simple and direct in our help of 
others. Usually we must channel our assistance 
through special agencies, to which we give finan- 
cial, personal, and moral support. Point out, how- 
ever, that this can be quite impersonal, and that 
it permits an easy abdication of personal respon- 
sibility. Highlight the spiritual essentials of sensi- 
tivity to need and personal compassion and urge 
class members to watch for every opportunity to 
involve themselves personally in service activi- 
ties. 


III. Gifts are to share 


Observe that all of life is inevitably shared 
life. Not one of us is self-sufficient, for even on 
the human level we live by mutual helpfulness. 

Point out that, beyond this, whatever we have 
is a gift from God, on whom we all depend for 
the satisfaction of our needs. Refer to the dra- 
matic reminder of this fact in Deuteronomy 24: 
22: “Remember that you were a slave in the 
land of Egypt; therefore I command you to do 
this.” 

The moral responsibility of the Israelites to 
serve their less fortunate brethren rested upon 
God’s ministry to them in their earlier need. Re- 
mind the class that, in like manner, our respon- 
sibility for others rests upon our needs being sup- 
plied in abundance by God. 

Direct the attention of your students to the 
passage in First John, particularly where the au- 
thor raises the question of the spiritual integrity 
of the man who, having this world’s goods, closes 
his heart to his brother in need: “How does God’s 
love abide in him?” 

Note that God’s initiative is behind man’s re- 
sponsibility: “By this we know love, that he laid 
down his life for us; and we ought to lay down 
our lives for the brethren” (1 John 3:16—note 
the striking resemblance of theme to John 3:16). 

Close this portion by repeating the major 
theme of this section: “Gifts are to share!” 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1, What are the basic needs of people? Do ma- 
terial gifts answer the problem? 

2. In what specific ways are our needs being 
met by other people who serve us? by God? 

3. The admission that we have problems with 








which we cannot cope alone has been taken by 
some to be an indication of weakness. Can this 
view be justified on the basis of the biblical 
teaching about man, his relation to God, and his 
relation to his fellows? 

4. How can we preserve the dignity of people 
who find themselves on the receiving end of as- 
sistance programs? 


In CLOSING 


Close by summarizing some of the points cov- 
ered in lecture and discussion. Suggest, finally, 
that our basic and long-range problem is to deal 
with the causes of inequity and unbalanced need 
rather than simply with the symptoms. 


fp The Group in Action 





By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: Most of us readily agree that we must 
care for the unfortunate, the poor, the under- 
nourished, the social outcasts. All too seldom, 
however, do we truly experience a personal un- 
derstanding of the needy and neglected. Today’s 
lesson points up the need for a Christian spirit 
of justice toward such people. 

Preparation: Plan to conduct a general dis- 
cussion of today’s topic. Compose a series of 
questions similar to the ones suggested in the 
paragraphs below. Ask one class member to be 
prepared in advance to reply to the question: 
What does the Bible have to say about justice for 
the needy and neglected? (Refer him to today’s 
lesson in Wesley Quarterly.) Ask a second stu- 
dent to plan to read aloud from today’s lesson in 
Adult Student the list of areas of real need and 
the brief discussion of each. 

To begin: The students’ material refers to “em- 
pathy” rather than “sympathy” as we consider 
the needy and neglected. Begin by explaining 
“empathy.” One definition terms it the projec- 
tion of our own personality into that of another 
person so that we may understand him better. 
Challenge the class to try to visualize them- 
selves as unfortunates. Ask them to imagine 
their feelings and attitudes if they were ill and 
alone, or hungry and sick, or deep in poverty. 

Then ask the two students appointed in ad- 
vance to speak, the one to comment on the Bible’s 
position on justice for the needy and neglected, 
the other to name the areas of need. 

How to proceed: Direct to the class such ques- 
tions as these: 

1. What is the relationship between worship 
of God and compassion for the unfortunate? 
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What is the difference between the words of 
worship and the acts of Christianity? 

2. How is expressing kindness and concern 
for others a means of witnessing for Christ? 
What is the meaning of Jesus’ words, “As you 
did it to one of the least of these . . . you did it 
to me”? 

3. How can we truly understand the pain of 
others? How can we learn more about the peo- 
ple of the world who need our empathy and 
help? 

After considering these general ideas, ask 
more specific questions, such as: 

4. What can the church do that our social 
agencies are not now doing? What is the civic 
responsibility of a Christian regarding the needy 
in his own community? 

5. What are the particular ways by which a 
Christian can show a loving mercy? 

In response to the above question the class 
may wish to refer to today’s lesson in Adult Stu- 
dent. Discuss the suggestions that the church’s 
specific aid can be in giving perspective and un- 
derstanding, in urging acceptance of the needy, 
and in giving love. 

In closing: Ask this question: How can the 
church work best to relieve and prevent need? 
Call for specific suggestions as to what this class 
can do. 

Looking ahead: Tell the class that you are go- 
ing to ask several persons to speak impromptu 
next week on the subject of “Justice and Judg- 
ment.” Remind them that the best preparation 
is to read the lesson carefully. 


f From Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 


for today. 


* Complete justice is not likely to be won in 
any type of social organization; yet the striving 
for it can transform the men who make it their 
goal. 

C. M. Bowra suggests that it was this factor 
that helped make the Greeks into a great people. 
He analyzes classical culture and history, from 
the time of Homer to the fall of Athens, in The 
Greek Experience, a March title issued by the 
World Publishing Company. 

“Though the Greeks did not believe in progress 
with the happy optimism of the nineteenth cen- 


tury, they saw that men had risen from humble. 


and even brutish origins, and attributed a de- 
cisive part in this to the power of law.” 

As conceived among these history-shaping peo- 
ple, law functions best when it is a fruit of self- 
administered discipline. 
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% Codes of law, no matter how exalted they 
may be, cannot produce complete social justice. 
Hence, the institutions of the church can fill 
special needs even in a democracy. 

Marcy Center, in Chicago, is supported through 
the Woman’s Division of Christian Service. Much 
of its program is in fields that are not strictly 
“religious.” Children of working mothers are 
sheltered and taught, adolescents from the streets 
are brought into the center for social and recrea- 
tional programs. 

Few of our social-service institutions are so 
big and well known as Marcy Center. But any 
Methodist who makes the slightest effort can 
find in his own community a Methodist agency 
serving the needy and neglected. Here is an op- 
portunity for sharing in a practical way. Class 
members may wish to sponsor a campaign for sup- 
port of a local agency or institution. 


’ Human creativity does not flourish when so- 
cial and economic pressures are too severe. Ox- 
ford University Press recently issued a magnifi- 
cent teacher’s tool, an illustrated History of World 
Art by Upjohn, Wingert, and Mahler. 

Such factors as climate and geography have 
major implications for art history, the authors 
suggest. “Economic conditions are even more in- 
fluential. A continued period of economic chaos 
can eliminate the arts. The period of the Hun- 
dred Years’ War in France, which brought an 
end to the epoch of cathedral building, was, by 
comparison, artistically barren. The Thirty Years’ 
War blighted those parts of Germany touched 
by it. The centuries of poverty and confusion 
in Western Europe following the collapse of the 
Roman Empire nearly extinguished the creative 
flame.” 1 

This introduces a new dimension into the quest 
for justice. It is not enough to try to feed the 
hungry. In addition to that, we must seek to 
eliminate the factors that contribute to increase 
in numbers of the needy and neglected. Perhaps 
a crusade against war is a more effective bid 
for justice than is even the endowment of a 
social-service center. 


* Highly publicized throughout most of the 
world, the recent release of Nathan Leopold has 
brought a major question to focus. Class mem- 
bers are likely to be in violent disagreement as 
to whether “justice” was served by the release. 
If the case can be debated without permitting 
tempers to flare, it will be fruitful to center on 
several questions: 

To what degree is modern crime a product of 
social and economic injustices? 

Do our ways of punishment serve the best in- 
terests of the society against whom lawbreakers 
commit their offenses? 


1From History of World Art, by Upjohn, Wingert, and 
Mahler, published by Oxford University Press. Used by permission. 
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Justice and Judgment 
(World Service Sunday* ) 


a—The Leader in Action 








By HARLAN R. WAITE 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. Refer to 
“The Group in Action” and “From Literature and 
Life” for additional suggestions and illustrations. 


Read from your Bible: Isaiah 1:10-20; Amos 
7: 7-9; Micah 2:1-3, 6-8; Matthew 7:15-27, 25:31- 
46. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


As you start your preparation of this particular 
lesson, you will want first of all to clarify the 
meaning of the term “judgment.” When applied 
to our faith, this term has meant for some a future 
punishment of evil deeds done in this life. On 
the other hand, others have seen judgment to 
mean a principle of constant evaluation by which 
our lives here and now are held up to certain 
moral standards. What do you conceive judgment 
to mean? Look for several of its facets. 

To be sure, there is a sense in which judgment 
is a far-off cosmic event. It is important for us 
to keep in mind at all times that history is mov- 
ing toward the final vindication of good, for we 
need the perspective of this emphasis. 

However, there are other aspects of judgment 
to be considered. Sometimes we use the term 
when we are trying to discern the worth of 
something. Other times we are testing validity, 
measuring soundness, assessing loyalty, or ap- 
plying moral standards. All these things are part 
of our understanding of judgment. Think about 
them for awhile and see what the term may 
come to mean to you before you begin to apply 
yourself to developing this theme for the class. 

The next step in preparation is to read all the 
Scripture passages carefully; each has an impor- 
tant emphasis. As you read, try to strengthen 
your own powers of interpretation by reading 
between the lines and by trying to catch some- 
thing of the feeling of the people involved. 

For example, in Isaiah 1:10 the prophet speaks 
to the princes of Judah and says, “You rulers of 
Sodom.” He addresses the citizens of Judah, 
saying, “You people of Gomorrah.” How do you 
think Isaiah felt? How do you think the people 





*Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 


who heard him felt? Why would Isaiah use the 
names of these ancient cities that had been de- 
stroyed? 

Or stop a moment to look for meaning in such 
verses as this: 


Bring no more vain offerings; 
incense is an abomination to me. 
New moon and sabbath and the calling of assem- 
blies— 
I cannot endure iniquity and solemn assembly. 


cease to do evil. 
Learn to do good; 
seek justice, 
correct oppression; 
defend the fatherless, 
Plead for the widow. (Isaiah 1:13, 16c-17.) 


Ask yourself what kind of judgment is de- 
scribed in Isaiah 1:20: 


But if you refuse and rebel, 
you shall be devoured by the sword; 
for the mouth of the Lorp has spoken. 


After you have attempted to interpret these 
and the other passages, you will find it helpful 
and exciting to use The Interpreter’s Bible or 
The Abingdon Bible Commentary for further 
help. These passages will give a great deal of 
illumination to the lesson as a whole. 

Next, turn to the students’ materials. Read 
carefully from Wesley Quarterly and Adult Stu- 
dent to see what those authors have to say. In 
The International Lesson Annual you will find 
additional helps, both in biblical interpretation 
and in the presentation of the lesson. 

As you prepare, be sure to keep the individual 
members of your class in mind. If some of them 
have ideas of judgment which are only partial, 
you will want to help them grow in their under- 
standing. All of them will need to measure their 
own personal and social conduct in specific ways 
in the light of God’s judgment. Here is an oppor- 
tunity for all members of your class to grow in 
spiritual stature and strength. 

Following your reading and your consideration 
of your class, you will want to establish an aim 
for the lesson. Each of the various authors has 
proposed an aim. You may want to formulate 
your own, perhaps in a statement such as this: 
to help the members of your class understand 
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how God’s judgment has been, and is now, at 
work among his people and to discover how his 
judgment makes immediate moral demands upon 
our lives. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Judgment is a present force 
II. Moral foundations are crucial 
III. “Come now, let us reason together” 


To BeciIn 


Introduce the lesson by reading aloud Isaiah 
1:10-20, or its paraphrase, remembering that 
Isaiah was here preaching to a congregation of 
people who were very devout in their religious 
practices. Many of them sincerely believed that 
all that religion required was to attend services 
and to observe ceremonial requirements. Others, 
less reputable, were hiding behind a show of re- 
ligion to conceal their unjust practices in the 
business world. 

Read this passage aloud and with imagination. 
Read it also with full awareness as to how it 
applies to church people today who may be con- 
tent with conventional church attendance, whose 
conscience may not be sensitive enough to lead 
them to challenge certain practices in the eco- 
nomic world about them. Close by reading Mat- 
thew 23:23-24, in which Jesus pronounces his 
woes on the Pharisees who tithe mint and cum- 
min but neglect the weightier matters of the law. 


How TO PROCEED 

I. Judgment is a present force 

Point out to the class that judgment is a very 
present reality. Refer them to John 3:19-21: 
“And this is the judgment, that the light has come 
into the world, and men loved darkness rather 
than light, because their deeds were evil.” Note 
the present tense: “This is the judgment.” We all 
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“Isaiah” and “Amos,” from 
The Frieze of the Prophets by 


Courtesy, Boston Public Library 








































are under continuous judgment in the present 
light of Christ. 

Our judgment manifests itself also in histor- 
ical terms. Amos, like some of his brother proph- 
ets, speaks thus: “The high places of Isaac shall 
be made desolate” (Amos 7:9). 

The practice of injustice has destructive effects 
in the life of a nation. You might have the class 
appreciate the force of this prophecy by asking 
them to think in terms of modern America. Is it 
possible that our nation, strong and powerful as 
it is, should ever suffer such a fate? Point out 
that many of us are inclined to think it could not. 
We thus reflect the mistaken feeling of the peo- 
ple quoted in Micah 2:6, “disgrace will not over- 
take us.” 

Suggest to the class, however, that even a great 
nation has its existence “under God,” as indeed 
our Pledge of Allegiance has lately come to 
acknowledge. The practice of injustice in mod- 
ern America is as destructive of the future wel- 
fare of our nation as was the practice of injustice 
in ancient Judah. 

God’s judgment, you might point out, is felt 
not only in social terms, but also in inward and 
personal terms. Illustrate this by the fact that 
each of us is aware of the play of conscience in 
his life. Here is judgment helping us discern be- 
tween right and wrong. Often our deeds lead us 
to remorse or sorrow. This is an inward conse- 
quence of evil. Most significantly, however, the 
judgment of God operating in one’s inner life 
causes a flight to darkness because our deeds are 
evil. 

Judgment, then, is an alienation from God, a 
separation of ourselves from powers by which 
our lives can become creative. Motives are mud- 
dled, character is compromised, and behavior is 
below Christian par. You might like to discuss 
this in terms of what your students may have 
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read in Adult Student where Ewing discusses 


motivation. 

Although judgment is a present reality, sug- 
gest that only the end of time will see a com- 
plete vindication of goodness and truth. Although 
the external details of the last judgment are pic- 
tured in poetic and dramatic terms in the parable 
in Matthew 25, the essential truth is valid. 
Though often the righteous do suffer in our com- 
plex relationships here on earth, goodness will 
ultimately be vindicated and righteousness will 
find ultimate reward in God. 


Il. Moral foundations are crucial 


Call the attention of the class to the parable 
which concludes the Sermon on the Mount (Mat- 
thew 7:24-27). Jesus here describes two houses, 
one with the foundation upon the sand, the other 
with the foundation upon rock. The element of 
judgment, you may point out to the class, is in 
the storm which descends upon the houses. Pun- 
ishment falls upon the inhabitants of that house 
which has its foundations upon sand. Reward 
and sincerity are the lot of those who dwell in 
the house whose foundations are embedded in 
solid rock. 

Point out that the teaching of the Sermon on 
the Mount constitutes a sound foundation for our 
lives. You might ask the class to analyze some 
of the basic teachings of the Sermon on the 
Mount or lift up for them some of its central 
principles. 

This is an opportunity to review this unit of 
five lessons on “Justice in Our Daily Life,” in 
which we have been laying moral foundations in 
discussing temperance, justice in our daily work, 
justice in our larger economic relationships, and 
justice to the needy and the neglected. You may 
think of other moral foundations you consider 
necessary to meeting the judgment of God in a 
successful way. 


III. “Come now, let us reason together” 


Point out that God’s judgment is a mutual ex- 
perience. He is not so much laying down the law 
as he is summoning us into a covenant that may 
be kept by both of us. Emphasize the first person 
in this invitation from Isaiah: “Come now, let us 
reason together.” 

Lift up certain issues we face as Christians and 
as nations. Ask, Whose counsel do we take when 
we want to make a decision? This will reveal 
whether we are “reasoning together” with God, 
or simply following the demands of expediency, 
practicality, legalism, and materialism. _ 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What do we mean by “judgment”? 
2. According to the prophets, how does one 
test the genuineness of religious experience? 

3. How does God’s judgment relate to life in 
modern America? What can we do about it? 


In CLosING 


Review some of the high lights of this unit 
on “Justice in Our Daily Life.” Evaluate, pref- 
erably in class discussion, the progress you have 
made, particularly with respect to the goals sug- 
gested on August 31: 

1) to set forth the relationship of the gospel 
to certain areas of social relationships; 

2) to trace the implications for responsible 
Christian behavior in daily life; 

3) to understand more clearly the meaning of 
God’s judgment as it relates to our handling of 
these matters; 

4) to secure a deeper personal commitment to 
God in Christian social witness and action. 





The Group in Action 








By RAY H. SANDEFUR 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action” and “From Literature and Life.” 


Purpose: The closing lesson for this quarter 
points up the sin of omission and reminds us that 
God’s judgment inevitably follows our failure to 
do good as surely as it follows our doing evil. 
Today we consider the thought that a true Chris- 
tian has a personal ministry through his obliga- 
tion to work positively for justice. 

Preparation: Today’s plan is to call upon sev- 
eral members of the group to deliver impromptu 
speeches relating to the lesson. One way to pre- 
pare the topics is to list on separate slips of paper 
questions similar to those listed below. You may 
wish to place the slips face down on a table 
before calling for drawing of topics, or to place 
them in separate sealed envelopes that can be 
passed out before the class begins. 

To begin: Open the session by reading aloud 
Matthew 25:31-46. Then refer to the discussion 
as it appears in Wesley Quarterly, showing that 
God’s judgment is based upon the love we show 
in our acts and that we must bring into our 
lives the love of Christ. 

How to proceed: Tell the class that they are to 
speak impromptu on the topics you have pre- 
pared. Call upon one of the more confident mem- 
bers first. Ask him to open the envelope given 
him (or to draw a topic from the table), to read 
aloud his topic, and to speak for two minutes or 
so. 

Here are some questions that will serve as 
good speech subjects: 

1. How does following the golden rule achieve 
Christian justice? 

2. Why do Americans believe so strongly in 
fair play? 

3. To what extent is being charitable a selfish 
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motive? (Such as tearing a bad name if one is 
not charitable.) 

4. How is giving aid to other countries as a 
bulwark against something (such as communism) 
only a partial step to justice? (What should be 
the positive attitude toward such aid?) 

5. What is God’s will regarding dealing justly 
with others? 

6. How did Jesus, by his example, lift others 
to an awareness of their divine nature? 

7. How is exploitation of human life or talent 
not in the spirit of Christian stewardship? 

8. As members of our society, how can we 
work against the sins of society? 

9. God’s command is to love, but how can we 
love the unlovely? 

10. How can we learn to see people as people 
rather than as problems? 

Following each of the talks, discuss for a mo- 
ment the idea of the topic as it is treated in 
Adult Student. Encourage brief additional com- 
ments from the class. 

In closing: Consider in the closing minutes the 
broad point of view of this quarter’s series on 
justice. Show that justice—a positive justice— 
can be achieved only by following Jesus’ teach- 
ings. Only by living a life of Christian justice 
can we be in accord with God; justice and God’s 
love are closely linked. 


[from Literature and Life 





By WEBB B. GARRISON 


These are additional illustrations of the lesson 
for today. 


*& Justice and judgment are among the major 
concepts about which men have debated for cen- 
turies. Alfred North Whitehead is among the 
front-rank thinkers who have grappled with 
problems in this area. In Whitehead’s Philosophy 
of Civilization (Beacon Press), A. H. Johnson 
outlines some views of the English thinker. 

By the divine reaction to other personalities, 
says Whitehead, “God passes judgment on the 
world of other individuals. In this sense, the day 
of judgment is ever with us. It is not a far-off 
event. Each present moment is important since 
God’s evaluation takes place at each moment.” 

Perhaps members of the class will care to 
share their views on the question: Is it necessary 
to die in order to face God’s judgment? 


*& Dilemmas of civilization stem partly from the 
fact that no group of men can be wise enough to 
foresee problems of the future. 

A 1958 volume gives dramatic insight into so- 
cial factors affecting The Sources of Invention 
(St. Martin’s Press). Authors Jewkes, Sawers, 
and Stillerman show how complex sets of cultural 
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The Life of Jesus Christ 


The five lessons for October 5 through 
November 2 comprise the first unit in a six 
months’ chronological study of the life of 
Jesus Christ. The biblical material for this 
study has been taken from the Synoptic 
Gospels. Unit I is entitled “Jesus, Our Mes- 
siah.” 

The October topics are: 

October 5: Introducing the Gospel 
October 12: The Messiah—Fulfillment of 

Hope 
October 19: The Meaning of Jesus’ Baptism 
October 26: Victory in Temptation 


The magazine section will carry an article, 
“The Messiah,” by Donald T. Rowlingson. 











conditions are involved in most elaborate dis- 
coveries. 

High-altitude long-range rockets, they point 
out, have become deadly weapons of war only 
within the past quarter century. 

“It is not impossible,” they say, “that the large 
guided missile would still be undeveloped if it 
had not been for an oversight on the part of the 
Versailles Treaty makers—rockets were not men- 
tioned in the restrictions imposed on German 
armament makers.” 

Unable to foresee the developments in this 
area, treaty-makers left the defeated scientists 
of the Rhine a clear field in which to experiment. 
So German scientists worked in this overlooked 
arsenal and from it brought the weapon that is 
most feared today. 


% No matter how exalted they may seem to folk 
who have grown up among them, all concepts of 
justice are limited and restricted. This is made 
vividly clear in a sparkling new analysis of Amer- 
ican speech. Albert H. Marckwardt’s American 
English (Oxford University Press, 1958) describes 
the way in which various European tongues have 
affected our vocabulary. 

Spanish colonization in the Southwest, which 
produced a hacienda culture, contributed a num- 
ber of legal terms to American speech. As ana- 
lyzed by Marckwardt, these include: calaboose, 
desperado, hoosegow, incommunicado, vigilante. 

So the very words which are used to name a 
crime or an instrument of justice are likely to 
show that the speaker views the case from a spe- 
cial, limited perspective! 

At his best, man is a creature. He is made in 
the image of God, but he is not a full and com- 
plete reproduction of the divine nature. Try as 
best we may, our administration of justice is far 
from perfect. It does not have the character of 
the divine judgment through which mistakes and 
inequities of human justice will be tempered. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


This is a unit on one of the most vital issues 
in America at the present time. Paul Woodring 
opens his book, Let’s Talk Sense About Our 
Schools, with this observation: “Never before in 
our history has there been such widespread dis- 
cussion of public education as today.” You will 
be better prepared to teach these lessons if you 
refresh yourself on the historical background of 
American public education, the nature of the 
current issues, and the implications of Christian 
citizenship in this connection. 

Guided by the suggested list of additional read- 
ings (page 34), procure some background mate- 
rials. Your state department of education would 
probably supply you, upon request, with some 
items which you would find helpful. From the 
principal of your nearest school or perhaps a 
member of your local school board, get some in- 
formation about the schools in your immediate 
community. A chat with a schoolteacher will help 
you become acquainted with some of the most 
pressing of the problems faced by your local 
schools. 

Check carefully through current issues of pe- 
riodicals in your home; you are sure to find some 
articles on this subject. 

Be prepared to direct members of your group 
in useful supplementary reading. 

Read carefully the daily Bible readings. With 
the aim of the lesson in mind, as stated by Van 
Loon, prepare your teaching materials with some 
such plan as the following: 





Dr. Smrru is dean of Dillard University. 
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the Publie Schools 









TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The task of the schools 

II. The story behind our schools 
III. What our schools have accomplished 
IV. Continuing importance of our schools 































To BEGIN 


You might begin by making reference to an 
article in the week’s news about public education 
and by calling attention to the widespread in- 
terest in it. 


How TO PROCEED 
I. The task of the schools 


We expect more of our schools than we think 
we do. This can be brought out in discussion. A 
good way to open would be to use the question, 
Do we expect too much of our schools? This 
could lead into a discussion of the question, Just 
what do we expect of public education? 

Public education is a subject on which every- 
one seems to have an opinion. This lesson can be 
developed through the discussion method. An- 
swers to the second question above will come 
rather quickly; it would be helpful to have a 
blackboard to note them on as they are given. 
Compare these answers with the list given by Van 
Loon, taken from the White House Conference 
on Public Education. Return to the first question 
above, Do we expect too much? 

The discussion should increase the sense of ap- 
preciation for the task set before the schools by 
American society. Note that this task encompasses 
not only goals to be accomplished for the child 
but also certain aims on the part of society or 
what educators call “the culture.” The school 
acquaints the child with the culture in which he 
lives, while at the same time attempting to help 
him develop into a significant individual. 

At this point you might have a member of the 
class give a five-minute report on a previously 
assigned reading in such a book as What We 
Want of Our Schools, by Irving Adler, or Let’s 
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For Additional Reading * 


Function of the Public Schools in Dealing 
With Religion. American Council on Edu- 
cation. $2 

Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, by Paul 
Woodring. McGraw-Hill Book Company. 
$3.75 

Not Minds Alone, by Kenneth I. Brown. 
Harper and Brothers. $3 

What We Want of Our Schools, by Irving 
Adler. John Day Company. $3.75 


* These books may be ordered from The Methodist Pub- 
lishing House serving your territory. 











Talk Sense About Our Schools, by Paul Wood- 
ring. Thus the points most valid in the opinions 
suggested by the class will be emphasized by 
one or more authorities in the field. 

Keep in mind that your local school represents 
these aims of public education, but perhaps not 
all of them; it would be beneficial to bring this 
out. City schools and rural schools may differ 
with respect to some of their offerings. Is this not 
as it should be? But do not all public schools in 
America have some basic purposes in common? 
Ask the class to name and define these. Distin- 
guish between the specific aims of a rural school, 
which includes helping prepare children to farm 
more efficiently, and the more general goal of all 
public education to prepare the child for full 
citizenship. 


II. The story behind our schools 


A discussion of what our schools are expected 
to do leads rather naturally into a consideration 
of what public education was originally intended 
to accomplish. Van Loon gives a very concise but 
quite accurate summary of the development of 
public education. 

Since it is a development, and the schools have 
changed and evolved, this matter could be han- 
dled best by a brief, factual presentation. There 
may be a public-school teacher or some other 
educator in your group who could be asked in 
advance to share in the progress of the lesson by 
going over this important historical background. 
Following the presentation of such facts as are 
necessary, draw attention to these important 
matters: 

1. Publicly supported education began with 
colonial America. 

2. There is a close alliance between public edu- 
cation and the concept of democracy (and espe- 
cially the right of every citizen to vote). 

3. Public education was designed also to en- 
able every man to read God’s Word. This was to 
implement the ideals involved in the European 
religious reformation. 

4. Factors in our national history broadened 
the concepts of the purposes of public education. 
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These factors were, to name a few, Westward 
expansion; the need for an ever more intelligent 
electorate; the development of industry, agri- 
culture, and invention and the rise of science; the 
tide of immigration; the development of travel 
and mobility of the population. 

5. Educational philosophy has changed. The 
emphasis has shifted from memorization to “ex- 
periences” and the number of courses offered has. 
greatly increased (to 274 different subjects, ac- 
cording to the last survey by the Office of Edu- 
cation). 

6. More specialized schools have been estab- 
lished. (The high school is relatively recent as a 
public institution and in recent years has as- 
sumed certain quite specialized functions in some 
cases.) 

7. The tendency has been to provide more and 
higher education for the American people. 

8. Religion, in some form a part of every early 
American school, has become less and less to be 
thought of as a part of public education. Yet the 
Christian tradition and the Protestant Reforma- 
tion are major factors in the development of 
American culture and American public educa- 
tion. 

9. Public education as it exists in America to- 
day is the result of certain significant battles. See 
Van Loon’s citing of a list of them. 

10. Current controversy over public education 
is concerned chiefly not with the amount or ex- 
tent but with the quality involved. 

You might note on your blackboard some of 
the criticisms being made of the schools today. 
However, interest will be sustained and better 
progress established if you ask the class to come 
prepared to add to this list next week. But 
starting this list now will motivate your group 
with respect to the next step. 

Turn to the blackboard and prepare to focus 
attention again on appreciation for the tremen- 
dous task faced by the schools. 


III. What our schools have accomplished 


Van Loon provides a list of the accomplish- 
ments of the schools. Review these points. Per- 
haps you would prefer to let the class suggest its 
own list and check back on the list given by 
Van Loon. This procedure will have genuine 





“WHY break up the American community 
by building competing sectarian school sys- 
tems? The unity of the nation is involved. 
Where are the citizens of tomorrow to be 
trained in the democratic spirit and taught 
the real meaning of democracy, if not in a 
school system under the control of the demo- 
cratic community?”—From “Public Versus 
Parochial Schools,” by G. Bromley Oxnam 
(page 1). 
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value to your group in increasing their aware- 
ness of the concrete accomplishments of public 
education. 

There is in America a considerable tendency 
to fix blame. In any self-governed group where 
authority is distributed, one agency of control 
will blame another when there is public embar- 
rassment or suffering due to the failure of gov- 
ernment to “get the job done.” This is known as 
buck-passing. 

A case in point is the “failure” of America to 
be the first to launch a satellite. One political party 
blamed another; one branch of the military serv- 
ice blamed another; congressmen blamed the ex- 
ecutive branch of government; industry blamed 
the legislative branch; finally, everybody blamed 
the public schools. 

You may not desire to get into a discussion of 
this at this point, but you may wish to use some 
such illustration of the fact that in American 
democracy it is relatively easy to promote wide- 
spread criticism and blame in the direction of 
our institutions. Now, some of these criticisms 
may be valid enough, but despite all of the “heat” 
being applied currently to our schools, what good 
things have they accomplished? Help the class 
count blessings in this connection. (America may 
not have been first with a satellite, but she did 
produce the Salk vaccine!) 


IV. Continuing importance of our schools 


Emphasize that these accomplishments of our 
schools were attained within a democratic frame- 
work. Do not let your group overlook the fact 
that public education is one of the best illustra- 
tions of the success of American democracy. The 
public schools are locally controlled. There is a 
national office of education and a national con- 
cern for public education. There is state support. 
But control is local. The local school board is one 
of the most powerful small units in our democ- 
racy. 

Van Loon has raised the question of what 
would happen if we should lose our schools. Not 
only would we lose these many things the school 
is doing, but we would find our democracy itself 
would be handicapped and finally undermined. 
He says: “. .. without the developing institution 
of the public school, it would be impossible to 
achieve an America such as we have.” You might 
add that without continuing the public school, 
it will not be possible to keep America on course. 

Now a vast network of quite relatively inde- 
pendent democratic units within our far-reaching, 
federalized democracy, the public schools are the 
direct responsibility of the people and their hope 
for the future of America. Every citizen is in- 
volved in the welfare of the public schools. In 
these critical times, Christian citizens should not 
be less interested in these schools than were their 
forefathers. 


If you care to make such general observations 


Harold M, Lambert 


Public education is one of the best illustrations of the 
success of democracy in America. 





as these, you will be preparing your group for 
consideration of the material in the next lesson. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. Has the basic purpose of the public school 
changed over the years? If so, how and why? 
Have these changes been for the better? 

2. Will the purposes of the public school be 
different in the future? Why? 

3. Indicate which of the fifteen functions listed 
by Van Loon as coming out of the White House 
Conference should be common to all public 
schools and which, if any, are so specialized they 
would not be needed in your community. Explain, 
justifying your selection. 

4, Find out from a schoolteacher or a member 
of the local board: How, and by whom, is the 
curriculum decided upon? How much do our 
local schools cost us? What are the needs of our 
local schools? Is there any difficulty getting 
teachers? If so, why? 

5. Justify the active interest in public schools 
of a citizen who has no children or who has no 
children in attendance. 

6. Why should children be required to go to 
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school, and particularly why should they be so 
required by law? 

7. Is it better to teach children “how to think” 
or to teach them “what to think”? Can you teach 
one of these without teaching the other? Discuss 
this fully. 

8. What is the difference between education 
and propaganda? Between education and indoc- 
trination? 

9. Why did the early fathers of this country 
consider religion properly a part of education? 

10. Are the American people less religious to- 
day than our founding fathers? If so, do you 
think this is due to the fact that public education 
has made less use of the materials of religion, 
such as the Book of Psalms which used to be 
used as a reader in the primary grades? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to your group that they read an article 
in a current periodical that deals with the cur- 
rent controversy over public education. (Bestor’s 
(“School Crisis, U.S.A.: The Soft Curriculum” in 
Good Housekeeping for May, 1958, may be found 
in many homes, as will also the recent series in 
Life, on “Crisis in Education,” starting with the 
March 24, 1958 issue.) Someone may volunteer 
to report on such an article. 

Remind the class of the list of criticisms you 
wrote on the blackboard. Assure the group they 
will be considered along with any others that 
may be suggested next week. 

Close with a brief prayer of gratitude for the 
privileges of life in America and particularly 
for the heritage of our public schools and the 
larger freedoms of self-government and the right 
to seek the truth. 





The Group in Action 








By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


September is a highly appropriate time to con- 
sider the relation of religion to the public schools. 
Children and youth will be starting back to 
classes, and parents will find a great deal of their 
time taken up with Parent-Teacher Association 
meetings, helping Johnny with his homework, 
and serving on various school committees. What 
does it all add up to? Does it have religious im- 
plications? What is the Christian’s responsibility 
to and for the public school? 

Van Loon’s material (Adult Student) should 
provoke interesting discussions and should result 
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in some constructive action on the part of your 
class. 

First, you as leader or chairman for this unit 
of study should read all four lessons in Adult 
Student. If you have a study committee for the 
class, all the members of that group should read 
the unit before the first session. Note the sug- 
gested investigations, activities, books for study, 
and recommendations for action included in “The 
Group in Action” for the four sessions. Choose, 
reject, or modify these suggestions. Then make 
tentative selections of persons from your class 
to carry through with each of the major activities 
of the unit. 

Make a point of getting acquainted with the 
principal or superintendent of the school in your 
community, in advance of this unit. Explain to 
him what you will be doing and thinking about; 
very likely he will extend his full co-operation 
to you and your class for whatever information 
and insights that you might want him to furnish. 

If there are schoolteachers in your church 
school, two or more might be invited to serve as 
resource persons for this unit—or, at least, for 
one or two sessions. 

For this first session: As a warm-up activity 
for the whole group, you might try to state in a 
few concise sentences the aims of education as 
the group sees them. These can be jotted down 
on the blackboard or a scratch pad. 

Then the class might be broken down into 
two or three buzz groups for the purpose of evalu- 
ating the fourteen things that “modern school 
systems are asked to provide.” The groups can 
be asked to view the list in Van Loon’s material 
with these questions in mind: Would we be will- 
ing to drop any of these? Should we add still 
other functions? Or should we substitute others 
for these? Should either the home or the church 
assume larger responsibility for some of these 
things we ask modern school systems to provide? 

Van Loon states: “Gradually, but steadily, the 
states came to recognize and accept responsibilty 
for providing free, public, tax-supported systems.” 
One member of the class might be asked to in- 
vestigate the rate of the tax support for public 
education in your state and report to the class 
at this session. If possible, public-school officials 
should be asked to state whether this is adequate 
for the present needs in your state. Following the 
report, the class should ask itself: What, if any- 
thing, are we going to do about it? 

Your class might list “some achievements of 
the schools” growing out of their own experience 
—as pupils or as parents of pupils. The list might 
be compared with that given by Van Loon in 
Adult Student. 

Looking ahead: Several types of committee in- 
vestigations and individual assignments are sug- 
gested in “The Group in Action” for next week. 
Make assignments in line with the plan of action 
you plan to follow. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


At first glance, this will appear to be an easy 
lesson to prepare. However, beware of easy prep- 
aration; it seldom, if ever, leads to fruitful teach- 
ing. Because our schools are being so roundly 
criticized just now, it would be easy to fall into 
the trap of collecting the criticisms while ignor- 
ing the important points made in last week’s les- 
son. Be sure to deal with the criticisms and look 
for some answers, but set all this in the larger 
context of the significance of the thing being 
criticized. You have had time to think about the 
criticisms volunteered at the last meeting of 
your group. 

Read some of the articles in current popular 
periodicals which are carrying the attacks on 
public education. From a schoolteacher, borrow a 
few recent issues of some professional journal. 
Your local librarian, the school librarian, and 
the local school principal will be glad to help you 
locate some recent pertinent materials that will 
be helpful. 

Study the daily Bible readings. Ask God to 
open your mind to new truth as you approach 
this session, so that you might help others 
develop more constructive attitudes toward our 
schools. 

Note the threefold aim of the lesson as given 
by Van Loon. Observe that it is used as a basis 
for the following teaching. Or you may wish to 
make an outline of your own. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. The schools under fire 
II. Threats to our schools 
III. Do Protestants have a stake in the schools? 


To BEGIN 


Begin with reference to the significant points 
made in last week’s lesson. Try to help the class 
to see the larger context of the task and accom- 
plishments of the public schools, so that the 
criticisms to be considered may be seen in per- 
Spective. 


How To PRocEED 
I. The schools under fire 


Are our schools failing? You will find that such 
a question promotes more discussion than a state- 
ment of fact, such as “Responsibility for the 
public schools is the business of every citizen.” 
That we all feel a sense of responsibility for the 
schools soon emerges when we become alerted to 
accusations against them. 

Ask the group if they wish to add anything to 
the list of criticisms they suggested at the last 
session and which you have retained on the 
board. Someone may wish to report on his read- 
ing and the nature of the criticisms in what was 
read. Compare the list now on the board with 
that given by Van Loon. Members of the group 
will wish to comment on some of these items, 
and it would be good to promote evaluation of 
the several points. 

Someone may wish to remark about the “su- 
periority” of the Russian system. You would do 
well to be prepared by having read an objective 
treatment of this subject. 

It might prove helpful to have the group num- 
ber the criticisms according to what they think 
is the seriousness of each. Remember that the 
best thing to do with a criticism is to face it, 
analyze it, see it in perspective, and finally profit 
by it. It is a democratic privilege to be able to 
criticize our own schools. This also imposes on 
us considerable responsibility to get the necessary 
facts and to work for improvement. This should be 
part of your goal in this lesson: to help the mem- 
bers of your group move rather concretely to- 
ward the improvement of our schools. 

The question of whether our schools are failing 
cannot be answered apart from the question, 
What are our schools trying to do? Refresh the 
memory of the group concerning the basic pur- 
poses of the schools, as they evaluate the criti- 
cisms. 

Further, the extent of responsibility must be 
determined if we are to find the extent of validity 
of a given criticism. For example, while it is true 
that citizenship is a goal of public instruction and 
the existence of so much juvenile delinquency 
tends to cast a shadow on the effectiveness of our 
schools, is it not also true that the home and the 
church have some share of responsibility for 
the development of our youth? 

Is it the goal of elementary and secondary 
public schools to produce satellite scientists? Are 
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Christians are always interested in the education of their children. An active Parent-Teacher Association 


is a good way to co-ordinate home and school. 


the aims of Russian education, even on the lowest 
levels, quite different from those of American 
free education? (The United States spends 3 
per cent of national income on public education. 
Russia spends 10 per cent; however, much of this 
is used for youth organizations and party-line 
indoctrination. The Russian school system is 
geared only to the development of a “mass 
mind.”’) 

Help your class see the criticisms in the light 
of the goals of our schools and within the extent 
of responsibility we can properly expect the 
schools to assume. Nevertheless, help your group 
face the truth realistically. The fact that so many 
Americans are stirred up about public education 
may mean that we will get more united action 
in the direction of the improvement of American 
education. This action, however, must be in- 
telligent. It must determine the validity of the 
criticisms. It must face more than the fact of 
verbal attacks; account must be taken of actual 


threats. 
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II. Threats to our schools 


Where will the criticisms lead? Note what Van 
Loon says about factors that jeopardize our sys- 
tem of public education. Select two or three of 
these items for group discussion. 

Someone in the class may know something 
about the pressures to which schoolteachers and 
officials are subjected by political groups. Com- 
petent scholars have decried the minimizing of 
the importance of ancient and medieval history, 
language, and literature by pressure groups. 
These groups have gotten into the curriculum an 
abundance of courses, in different guises, which 
purport to deal with social problems apart from 
any knowledge of the history which produced 
the problems themselves. Is what scholars think 
unimportant in the face of political pressure? Are 
teachers free to seek and to teach the truth? 

You will get interesting responses to this: 
Would it be a good idea to teach Russian history 
and the Russian language and literature in our 
public schools? Remind the class that when this 
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country went to war with Germany a generation 
ago, the German language was discontinued as 
a subject in American schools. Inquire as to how 
that looks in perspective. 

It will be easy to promote discussion on the 
subject of teachers’ salaries. Perhaps a teacher 
could be asked to give her version of her respon- 
sibilities, an account of her preparation, and a 
review of what she does in the course of a day. 

A subject that is pertinent at this point is that 
of the integration of public education. Note Van 
Loon’s clear recital of the official position of The 
Methodist Church on this important issue. Stress 
at this point the significance of both Christianity 
and democracy to integration. 

The granting of equality to all Americans—as 
children of God—the essence of democracy itself, 
is the inevitable demand of historical process. 
Point out that this is the very implication of the 
faith which founded our country and established 
our democracy. We do not want to destroy public 
education; we want more and more of it. But 
some of us who would rather have no public 
school for anyone than to have public education 
for everyone are placing the American system in 
jeopardy. To close the public schools because we 
do not want them for all the people would be 
to deny their birthright. 

Violations of basic principles of academic free- 
dom, plus relatively low salaries and the common 
lack of prestige attached to teaching, help dis- 
courage young people from selecting this pro- 
fession as a career. 

This is a good opportunity to say a word of 
appreciation for the thousands of public-school 
teachers who continue their work with a sense 
of dedication to the task of educating America’s 
children. Generally speaking, teachers are citizens 
with very high ideals. Most of them are motivated 
by the desire to be of service and by a love for 
human beings. 

Any public-school teacher can give you in- 
formation concerning professional organizations 
for teachers: their philosophy, aims, and activities. 
By and large, these are not pressure groups but 
professional associations with commendable eth- 
ical purposes. An inquiry directed to the National 
Commission on Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards (National Education Associa- 
tion, 1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washington 6, 
D.C.) will bring you some very helpful informa- 
tion along these lines. 

Here, then, is an answer from the teaching 
profession itself to one of the threats to public 
education—that of the destruction, by pressure, 
intimidation, and depreciation of academic free- 
dom. 

There may be a teacher present or available to 
contribute to discussion of another of the con- 
troversial issues in public education: that of the 
gifted child. Should instruction be geared to the 
slowest learner? Is there a connection between 


problems of discipline and work that is too easy, 
or too hard? What is the solution? Grouping of 
children by ability? Special classes or schools for 
the gifted? Expansion of public facilities of higher 
education for students able to continue? Does 
“neglect” of the exceptional child threaten the 
success of public education? These are some of 
the questions and some of the possible answers 
to be considered. 

The class may wish to define the dangers which 
they regard as the greatest our schools face. They 
may wish to suggest ways in which they can 
engage in action to protect the schools from these 
dangers as well as profit by the criticisms pre- 
viously discussed. A member of the local PTA 
might be asked to speak on this point. (You may 
want to obtain a copy of the Parent-Teacher 
Manual for a nominal fee from the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, 700 North 
Rush Street, Chicago 11, Illinois.) 

Other groups working on the problems of public 
education might be named and the merits of their 
work evaluated. Try, however, to bring your 
group to the realization that not simply as mem- 
bers of any group but as Protestants they have a 
stake in the schools. 


III. Do Protestants have a stake in the schools? 


Van Loon sets forth rather clearly the Prot- 
estant stake in public education. Go over these 
points with your group and get their reactions. 
They may wish to make important additional 
observations. In presenting this section of the 
lesson, you would find considerable help in read- 
ing Kenneth I. Brown’s Not Minds Alone (see 
page 34) and Lee Vrooman’s The Faith That Built 
America (out of print; see the public library). 

Consideration of the Protestant stake in public 
education will be good preparation of the class 
for the subject of next week’s lesson: “Problems 
of Religion in the Schools.” 


QUESTIONS FoR DISCUSSION 


1. What reflection is cast on the public schools 
by the existence of unsolved social problems such 
as juvenile delinquency? To what extent are the 
schools to be blamed? Should only the schools 
be held responsible? 

2. Are our schools today better than they were 
a generation ago? In what ways? 

3. Should membership in and/or attendance 
at some church, or other evidence of religious 
conviction, be expected of a prospective teacher 
by a school board looking for personnel? Discuss, 
justifying your answer. 

4, Discuss the importance of educational phi- 
losophy to educational policy. Consider how a 
change in one would be reflected by a change in 
the other. 

5. Should young people who are considering 
teaching as a career be encouraged to attend a 
church-related college? Why? 
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6. Evaluate the work of your local Parent- 
Teachers Association. 

7. Discuss Van Loon’s suggestion that bringing 
Christian criticism to bear demands integrity and 
a basis in evidence. 

8. What are the values in American public 
education which are not necessarily present in a 
system of education in a collectivistic state such 
as Russia? 

9. Relate the ideals of democracy to the current 
status of the movement in America to desegre- 
gate public education. 

10. Summarize the section on the Protestant 
stake in public education. Indicate which factors 
seem most important and why. 


In CLOSING 


Call the attention of the group to the next 
session when we will consider more fully the 
relationships between public education and re- 
ligion. You might wish to suggest some specific 
materials to be read during the week, or ask 
someone to be prepared with a brief report on 
such a book as Not Minds Alone. See Bishop G. 
Bromley Oxnam’s article, ‘Public Versus Paro- 
chial Schools,” on page 1. 

Perhaps a teacher or prospective teacher would 
close the session with an appropriate prayer. 





The Group in Action 


By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes 
using group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This session is clearly divided into three em- 
phases, although the three are closely related. 
First, you might have a free discussion period 
dealing with the question, What’s wrong with 
our public schools? These criticisms should be 
honest and spontaneous; the class should not 
take time, at this point, to argue or evaluate the 
criticisms. 

After five or ten minutes, you might compare 
your list (on the blackboard or scratch pad) with 
the list of frequent criticisms of the public 
schools, as reported in Van Loon’s lesson ma- 
terial. Then, you might look closely at these 
criticisms and evaluate them. Are they fair? Is 
the problem due to lack of funds, lack of person- 
nel, lack of public interest, lack of adequate facil- 
ities, or what? 

Individuals can be asked in advance of this 
session to investigate and report on these facets 
of the problem: What is being done in your com- 
munity to remedy the “serious lack . . . of special 
programs for gifted children”? How many public- 
school teachers are active in your church and 
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Christian Education Week 


September 28 through October 5 (Chris- 
tian Education Week) is a time for calling 
attention to the importance of Christian 
education for every person, young or old. 

Many churches begin the week’s activities 
by observing Church School Rally Day. As 
persons learn more about the religious-edu- 
cation program of their local church and 

. their conference, they have an opportunity 
to contribute to the conference program 
through the Rally Day offering. 

Activities during the week may include 
church-school workers’ conference, parents’ 
meetings, home visitation. 

The commission on education will find 
additional suggestions for a meaningful ob- 
servance in the August issue of The Church 
School. 











church school? What responsibilities do they 
have? 

Ask two class members to read as much of the 
two books by Paul Woodring, A Fourth of a 
Nation and Let’s Talk Sense About Our Schools, 
as possible and summarize his criticisms for the 
class. 

The second part of the session should examine 
the jeopardy in which public education stands 
today. A small committee might get the facts 
about pay scale and other benefits for public- 
school teachers in your community and state. The 
same committee, or another, might interview the 
superintendent of schools about the need—at the 
present moment and for the future—for additional 
buildings and facilities to accommodate the 
school population. These committees should re- 
port to the class, and their findings should be 
discussed for their implications. 

As objectively as possible, you should examine 
the question. What is the situation in your com- 
munity regarding desegregation in the public 
schools? 

Considering all the above reports and discus- 
sion, ask the class: What action should Christians 
take? What should we do? If specific decisions 
are reached, nail them down by appointing com- 
mittees to follow through and to give direction 
to the class. 

An individual might summarize Van Loon’s 
discussion of “Protestantism’s Stake.” Any addi- 
tional points that the group thinks of might be 
added. 

Looking ahead: Some points for investigation, 
and a possible debate to stimulate group thinking 
and discussion, are suggested in next week’s ma- 
terial. If these recommendations meet with your 
approval, make your assignments at the close of 
this class session. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for the 
teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


Today’s lesson deals with an issue which has 
always been of critical importance in the course 
of the history of American education: the rela- 
tionship of religion to public education. 

You would profit greatly by some background 
reading in the historical portions of books on 
public education in America. Your public library 
will likely have some materials in this field. 

There are three reports published by the 
American Council on Education which you would 
find helpful. The first, published in 1944, is Re- 
ligion and Public Education. The second (1947) 
carries the title, The Relation of Religion to Pub- 
lic Education: The Basic Principles. The Function 
of the Public Schools in Dealing With Religion is 
the third, and it appeared in 1953. Make use of 
your public library in your search for materials 
to enrich your presentation of the lesson. The ma- 
terials listed on page 34 will also be helpful in 
preparing this lesson. 

Read rather carefully the text in Adult Stu- 
dent. Approach it in the light of the several points 
enumerated by Van Loon at the beginning of 
the previous lesson and those considerations to 
which he calls attention in the closing paragraphs 
of that lesson under the topic, “Protestantism’s 
Stake.” 

After meditation upon the daily Bible readings, 
relate them to your lesson plan. 

Again an outline is suggested which will help 
you organize your presentation along the lines of 
the lesson as developed in Adult Student. You 
may wish to modify this outline, of course; but 
some such framework will assist you in formulat- 
ing an orderly development of the subject. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Democracy and God 


II. Church and state: the issue of religious free- 
dom 


III. Sectarian teaching and the public schools 
IV. Supplementing public education 
To BEGIN 
You might begin with a review of the points 


in last week’s lesson material in Adult Student 
under the topic that deals with Protestantism’s 
stake in public education. This will establish con- 
tinuity within the unit. 


How To PROCEED 
I. Democracy and God 


The stake that Protestants have in public edu- 
cation is something quite basic to the fundamental 
philosophy of American democracy. It has to do 
with the national guarantee of religious freedom. 
Have your group master the important ideas dis- 
cussed by Van Loon under the heading, “One 
Nation Under God.” 

Most of us hold that, for the most part, the 
American tradition is founded in faith in God. 
You might like to point out that even Thomas 
Paine wrote (in The American Crisis, in 1777) 
of his faith that “God Almighty” would sustain 
the cause of the colonies: “Neither have I so 
much of the infidel in me, as to suppose that He 
has relinquished the government of the world .. .” 

The Declaration of Independence speaks of 
both the equality of men and of “firm reliance on 
the protection of Divine Providence.” 

It would be well to remind your class—for 
Christians of this nation should never forget it— 
that America was colonized and our republic 
established by men whose avowed purpose was 
to establish religious liberty and to preserve 
human dignity. Being human and being caught 
in a network of political, social, and economic fac- 
tors, some of the things they did and some of 
the incidents and activities of that period of our 
history fall short of the ideal. Yet their dedicated 
purpose gave birth to a national tradition by 
which we may still measure ourselves with con- 
siderable humility. 

Perhaps you can use these quotations: 

E. K. Chatterton says of Christopher Colum- 
bus, “Religion was his driving force.” 

George Washington declared, in his First In- 
augural Address, “No people can be bound to 
acknowledge and adore the Invisible Hand which 
conducts the affairs of men more than those of 
the United States.” Franklin D. Roosevelt said, 
“T doubt if there exists any problem—political or 
economic—which would not melt before the fire 
of a spiritual awakening.” 

The records of The Assembly of Massachusetts, 
for October 29, 1765, show the following: 

“Resolved: —That there are certain essential 
rights .. . which are founded in the law of God 
and nature, and are the common rights of man- 
kind.” 
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This is the essence of our national tradition. 
It is largely one of faith and trust in God—in God 
who is just and is interested in the affairs of men. 
Coupled with this concept is that of the dignity 
of man—man who has certain rights by nature 
and by creation which cannot be denied him. 
We are founded as a “nation under God.” 

We are free men under God—men with reli- 
gious freedom under God. Freedom of religion 
was to be established in the land. (Even freedom 
from religion was to be made possible, Van Loon 
points out.) How this comes about is a long story 
tied in with the history of the sovereignty of the 
states on the one hand and the formation of the 
Union on the other. 

Freedom of religion was established, however, 
and this is one of the great accomplishments of 
the modern world. It is quite different from 
obligatory allegiance to and support of a religion. 
Certainly there are humanistic elements in our 
history, yet these were supported and made pos- 
sible by the founding of a nation by men, a ma- 
jority of whom believed in God. 

The word “‘democracy” is not used in the found- 
ing documents, but this term came to be regarded 
as that which best described our form of govern- 
ment. It involves the idea of self-determination 
based on the concept of man’s inherent rights and 
dignity. This nation is a democracy under God. 

You might wish to have your group discuss 
these basic concepts. They are of tremendous sig- 
nificance to the understanding of our heritage. 
Our faith in God, you might point out, is such 
that we think of God as respecting man as His 
intelligent creature, responsible before Him for 
himself and for his fellow man. By the same token, 
our concept of democracy requires faith in divine 
Providence. Many Christians are confused on 
this point; democracy and Christianity are not 
synonymous, by any means. But democracy is a 
form of human government that provides a very 
high degree of opportunity for the exercise of 
the Christian religion, which teaches the dignity 
of man. 


II. Church and state: the issue of religious free- 
dom 


Discuss with the class the positions outlined by 
Van Loon in the section, “One Nation Under 
God”: (1) The public schools should be used to 
strengthen the religious commitments of our na- 
tional life. (2) Because our national history has 
some religious groundings does not necessarily 
mean that the schools should be used to support 
religion. (3) This nation emphasizes the voluntary 
nature of religion. Go over these positions suffi- 
ciently to be sure everyone present sees the dis- 
tinctions involved. Ask some members of the class 
to defend one or another of these views. 

This process is important to the understanding 
of the expression, “separation of church and 
state.” What does the group think of Van Loon’s 
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explanation of the meaning of this phrase? What 
about the three possible kinds of church-state 
separation suggested—hostility, indifference, co- 
operation? 

You might like to get the judgment of the class 
on these excerpts from a policy statement drawn 
up and adopted by a large group of city school 
superintendents in 1952: 

“. .. History reveals the belief of the American 
people in God. . . . Religious freedom and the 
separation of church and state are also basic in 
the American tradition. No government agency 
(including the public schools) can have any su- 
pervision ... over religion. .. . The public schools 
are not Godless and are not materialistic. They 
are not sectarian. The public schools recognize the 
essential place of religion in the American way 
of life, but they cannot endorse, nor can they 
favor, any particular religion or religious system.” 

Similarly, the Committee on Religion and Edu- 
cation of the American Council on Education 
suggests that religion is certainly an important 
part of our American tradition and our con- 
temporary life and that it is illegal for the public 
school to teach religion only in the sense of the 
attempt to inculcate sectarian religious beliefs. 

This brings us to consideration of the next 
question, What is “sectarian”? 


III. Sectarian teaching and the public schools 


There are legal problems involved in working 
out with some degree of comprehensiveness just 
what is meant by “separation of church and 
state.” Van Loon points out that these problems 
are still in the stages of operational develop- 
ment and that they are closely allied with the 
question of what is sectarian. 

If the religiously minded were to work out a 
“common core” of propositions shared by Roman 
Catholics, Christians, and Jews, and asked the 
schools to confine their teaching of religion to 
these basic concepts, would the problem be 
solved? 

Would this leave the nonreligious groups with- 
out representation? Do these people, as citizens, 
have rights in this connection? If so, is the an- 
swer to be found in having the schools be silent 
about religion? Would this not, in effect, make 
the public schools an antireligious factor in the 
community? Would it not cause young people 
to regard religion as unimportant? Could our 
history be taught with disregard for the place of 
religion in that story? 

Ask your group if they feel our public schools 
could ignore religion entirely and yet assume 
responsibility for the cultural and moral develop- 
ment of youth. Is this question susceptible to 
compromise? 

Attempts to compromise this question do exist. 
We shall examine these in our next lesson. At 
this point call, attention to the last topic of the 
teaching outline for this session. Suggest that 
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“The stake that Protestants have in public edu- 
cation is something quite basic to the funda- 
mental philosophy of American democracy.” 


the group think about possible solutions to the 
previous question in preparation for next week. 
The matter at issue, as you come to the close of 
this lesson, is this: The public school is not to be 
thought of as the only place children receive 
instruction. 


IV. Supplementing public education 


With your class, examine the implications of 
this statement in Adult Student: “The teaching of 
religious doctrines and the development of reli- 
gious commitments are the province of the home 
and the church.” 

We hold religion to be a “private concern,” 
that is, our right to embrace it and to practice it 
is one of private decision and preference. This is 
the opposite of what is meant by the word “pub- 
lic” in the term, “public education.” Therefore, 
such private institutions as the church and the 
home must shoulder the responsibility of the 
teaching of personal religious beliefs. This is 
where anything which might be classed as “sec- 
tarian” falls. 

If you develop your presentation along the 
lines of the above, you will strengthen the sense 
of need for definite religious teaching in the home 
and the support of the church by families. These 
factors cannot be overemphasized. The members 
of the group may be able to make specific sug- 
gestions of what can be done in the home by 
way of religious instruction which go beyond 
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perfunctory reading of the Bible and saying 
grace at meals. 

Be prepared to suggest some such items your- 
self, as using The Methodist Hymnal as a resource 
book for worship; familiarizing the family with 
the nature of the information to be found in The 
Discipline; reading about Methodist history and 
beliefs. 

Thus you will be ready, next session, to turn 
to a consideration of some solutions to the prob- 
lem of handling religious instruction in public 
education. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


1. What obligations are placed upon us as 
leaders by the knowledge that our forefathers 
relied heavily upon faith in God for success in 
the founding of the nation? 

2. Evaluate the statement: Religion cannot be 
taught; it must be caught. 

3. If you discovered that a teacher of your child 
was engaging in instruction of a specifically sec- 
tarian nature—such as teaching that there is only 
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one valid mode of Christian baptism—how would 
you handle the situation? 

4. What significant court decisions have dealt 
with the problem of religious instruction in the 
public schools? 

5. How do you feel about ministers speaking 
to the assemblies in your local public schools from 
time to time? What about Roman Catholic priests 
—should they have the same privilege? Rabbis? 
Agnostics and atheists? 

6. Name some items of religious instruction or 
identify some topics you think could be taught 
in public schools. List some you would classify 
as sectarian teaching and think should not be 
dealt with in public education. 

7. Discuss fully several specific ways the home 
could supplement with religious instruction the 
secular education supplied by our free, public 
schools. 

8. Identify the role of the church in the same 
act of supplementing public education and point 
out ways in which home and church could 
strengthen each other in this effort. 

9. If your church has a director of religious 
education, ask this person to share in your dis- 
cussion of the relationship between public edu- 
cation and religion. 

10. What defense is there for each of these 
positions: (a) that democracy rests on Hebrew- 
Christian religious foundations; (b) that democ- 
racy is a strictly human enterprise whose pre- 
suppositions are not necessarily religious? 


In CLOSING 


Suggest to the group that they read the lesson 
for next Sunday rather carefully, giving some 
thought to the various alternatives presented in 
it. 

Someone may volunteer to do some extra read- 
ing to enrich the next meeting with a brief report 
(see page 34 for sources). 

Close with a prayer for God’s blessing upon 
our schools, our churches, our homes. 





“PROTESTANTS who have full liberty to 
teach religion in their homes and in their 
churches will do well to think twice before 
setting up parochial schools of their own. Such 
a move, if accepted generally in Protestant 
circles, would mean the ultimate destruction 
of the public system. If public monies were 
made available for parochial schools, and 
each denomination were to set up a system 
of its own, vast sums would be drawn away 
from the public schools and would so weaken 
the public system as to destroy it. Further, 
we would have a score of competing sectarian 
systems.”—From “Public Versus Parochial 
Schools,” by G. Bromley Oxnam (page 1). 
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By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


This session is a study in relationships between 
public education and religion in the light of 
differing viewpoints about what is meant by 
“separation of church and state.” 

This is a continuing emphasis of the magazine, 
The Christian Century. If your pastor or church 
library subscribes to this publication, you might 
browse through back issues and find some perti- 
nent articles. 

The group might be asked to repeat the Pledge 
of Allegiance to the Flag, in preparation for dis- 
cussion of the first part of Van Loon’s material. 
Then the class might listen to a ten-minute debate 
on the question: Should our public schools sup- 
port religion, or be neutral toward it? The two 
debaters should emphasize why they support one 
side or the other. 

This debate might then be followed by group 
discussion on the theme: What public schools 
can do that is favorable to religion, yet not biased 
or discriminatory toward persons of any particular 
faith. This can include a consideration of inter- 
faith relations in the public schools. 

The second part of Van Loon’s material deals 
with interpretations of the First Amendment to 
the Constitution. A copy of this Amendment 
should be available for reference (e.g., The World 
Almanac). Further, one person, or a committee, 
might investigate your community situation re- 
garding released-time or weekday religious edu- 
cation, and report to the class. If possible, a 
teacher who is involved in such a program might 
be invited to this class session as a resource per- 
son to answer questions from the group on this 
phase of the unit. 

The material on “Home, Church, and School” 
offers a rich opportunity for discussion that can 
lead to action. Make a list, based on group dis- 
cussion, of ways in which parents can co-operate 
with both the public school and the church 
school in the religious education of children. 
Check this list with the question: In how many 
of these ways are we effectively cooperating now? 
A program of action could be drawn up as a result 
of this discussion. 

If suggestions for action are made, you will 
want to discuss them with your pastor, your 
church-school superintendent, and your public- 
school principal before you put this plan of 
action into effect. Not only can they help you 
avoid making major mistakes, they can also help 
you to implement your program of action in the 
most effective way. 
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By JOHN SYLVESTER SMITH 


This teaching plan is prepared primarily for 
the teacher using the lecture method. “The Group 
in Action” will have additional suggestions. 


PREPARING TO TEACH 


With this lesson we bring to a close this unit 
on our public schools. As you make preparation 
for this session, therefore, review in your own 
mind what you have accomplished to date. 
Glance back over the previous lessons in Adult 
Student. Analyze the comments your class has 
made from time to time, to see how successful 
you have been in stimulating sufficient and proper 
interest in the subject of the unit. To date, you 
should have accomplished these steps: 

1. Raised the question of what our schools are 
asked to do; 

2. Reviewed the history of public education in 
America; 

3. Set forth the continuing importance of our 
schools; 

4, Examined some criticisms of our schools; 

9). Alerted your group to some threats to our 
educational system; 

6. Increased awareness to Protestants’ stake in 
public education; 

7. Discussed some relationships of democracy 
to Christianity; 

8. Looked into the issue of religious freedom 
by way of its historical ground in the American 
principle of separation of church and state; 

9. Carried this matter into a consideration of 
the nature of sectarian teaching that is banned 
from public instruction; 

; 10. Suggested, strongly and definitively, ways 
in which the church and the home should sup- 
plement public education. 

You might wish to review these items with 
your group at the beginning of this lesson. The 
unit closes with a consideration of proposals and 
Practices concerning religion and public educa- 
tion. Today’s presentation will be more effective 
if the points covered up to this time are fresh 
in the minds of your class members. 

Read carefully the lesson in Adult Student. 


Note that the outline suggested below follows 
Van Loon’s material quite closely. Relate the 
daily Bible readings to the lesson. See page 34 
for reference materials. 

Any good history of education in the United 
States will give you helpful supplementary ma- 
terial on the various proposals discussed in this 
lesson. 

By careful budgeting of time, you might be 
able to utilize some of the members of the class 
in presenting this lesson. Have one or another 
give a brief report, based on such sources as 
suggested above, on each of the proposals con- 
sidered. 


TEACHING OUTLINE 


I. Avoidance 

II. Religious activities 
III. Factual study 
IV. Values programs 
V. Released time 


To BEGIN 


It has been suggested that you begin with a 
review of what has been attempted so far in 
this unit. It would be well to have the class 
enumerate some of the items while you put them 
on the board. You might need to remind the group 
of one or more of the topics treated. This would 
give you some basis for evaluation of the effec- 
tiveness of your previous presentations and the 
areas of the particular interests of the class. 

At the conclusion of this review, remind the 
group that today we are to examine some prac- 
tices and proposals in connection with the problem 
of religious teaching and public education. If you 
do this effectively, you will be at once at the heart 
of today’s lesson and there will be no need for 
a summary of the unit at the close of this session. 

A summary of progress to date, coming at the 
beginning of the last lesson in the unit, is good 
teaching psychology. It prepares the minds of 
your group to focus with finality upon what 
remains to be done. Thus the summary is a re- 
view with a purpose, one that leads somewhere, 
rather than a closing review to end the unit and 
put it on the shelf. 


* Send your World Service offering to your conference treasurer 
promptly. 
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How TO PROCEED 


You are now ready to proceed with an examina- 
tion of the five patterns suggested by Van Loon, 
following the 1953 report of the committee of 
the American Council on Education. 


I. Avoidance 


Note that those who advance this position are 
not necessarily irreligious or antireligious. How- 
ever, it is suggested in Adult Student that such a 
position strengthens antireligious attitudes. 

The invalidity of this position should be exam- 
ined in a discussion of the three criticisms made 
in Van Loon’s material: (1) It is impossible to 
avoid religion completely, since so much human 
experience is involved at this point. (2) Since 
the public schools are supposed to integrate 
human experience—and this is increasingly the 
trend (note the merging of various subjects into 
units, particularly on the elementary level)— 
the proposal is self-defeating. (3) Avoidance of 
religion reflects upon its possible meaningfulness 
to children. 

Following are three statements, each quoted in 
part, from three school superintendents. Ask the 
class to evaluate them. 

“We do not think it [the teaching of religion] 
is necessary. It is not our job to teach any one 
religion nor all religions. It is necessary that we 
maintain complete separation of church and 
state.” 

“We stress the major ideal of all true religion, 
namely, the Brotherhood of Man.” 

“TI would . . . be afraid to have any definite 
religious teaching in the schools. . . . I will have to 
continue to believe that it is better that we go 
on as we are today without any attempt to teach 
religious understandings in an objective way.” 

As Van Loon points out, the number of school 
officials who publicly declare a policy of avoid- 
ance is relatively small. Probably, as suggested, 
they are being “prudent.” Others may feel this 
way but regard a public statement unsympathetic 
toward religion to be politically imprudent! Note 
that membership in a religious body is not a re- 
quirement for citizenship. Does this have any 
bearing on the question? 

What relationships exist between a position 
favoring avoidance and the view that our democ- 
racy was founded by men, many of whom were 
not church members? Does this negate the im- 
portance of the factor of religion as a historical 
and a contemporary part of American culture? 


II. Religious activities 


A positive approach to this problem, and a more 
characteristic one, is that of religious activities 
planned as a part of the curriculum or of the 
extracurricular activity aspect of the total school 
program. You will want to give some time to a 
discussion of the varying state laws regarding 
the practice of Bible reading in the public schools. 
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Facing Ourselves 


The October lessons in the Adult Fellow- 
ship Series are the beginning of a quarter’s 
study on “Facing Ourselves.” The purpose of 
this unit is “to encourage young, middle, and 
older adults to face the situations of life 
where they are and to develop a philosophy 
for meeting the challenges of ensuing years.” 

The first four lesson topics in this unit are: 


October 5: How Do You Look to Yourself? 
October 12: To Grow or Not to Grow? 
October 19: A Life or a Living? 

October 26: Life’s Finest Partnership 


A related article will be “Challenges to 
Young Adulthood.” 











At this point you can raise again the question, 
What is sectarian? 

Have someone in the class investigate and make 
a statement regarding the practice of special as- 
semblies in your local public schools in connection 
with Easter and Christmas. What is the nature 
of these programs with special regard to Chris- 
tianity? Are they open to the public? Would there 
be value in visiting such assemblies? Why? 

The group may wish to name and evaluate other 
planned religious activities conducted in the local 
schools. 


III. Factual study 


Note Van Loon’s evaluation of this pattern. 
Note also the warning concerning the distinction 
between teaching for appreciation and informa- 
tion and teaching to indoctrinate in a sectarian 
manner. 

Following a discussion of this section of the 
lesson in Adult Student, you may wish to raise 
several questions to help the class see the values 
of this approach: Is it possible to teach religion 
factually and objectively? Should the school 
seek to teach about other religions—those of 
antiquity and those of contemporary world 
powers? What about early forms of religious ex- 
perience, which would involve discussion of 
animism, superstitution, numerology, astrology, 
and so forth? What about the history of the war- 
fare between science and religion? Are these 
considerations a proper part of the history of our 
culture? 

You might suggest the value of preparation for 
teaching as offered in a church-related college 
with that offered in a state-supported teachers’ 
college. Some states, such as Florida, provide for 
certification in Bible as a subject to be placed on 
the teaching certificate by the state department of 
education. It includes certification credit for 
courses in Bible and in comparative religion. Yet, 
most state-supported colleges offer few courses 
in this area, although there is a definite trend 
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in the direction of increasing such offerings. 

On the matter of teaching religion objectively, 
it might be observed that it is not only at the 
point of religious instruction that the question of 
objectivity is to be raised. Are such subjects as 
science, history, political science, civics, always 
taught in a fully objective manner? 

In any event, in connection with this pattern, 
its advocates would certainly stress the word 
“factual” in its name. 


IV. Values programs 


Because of the connotation of “sectarian” in the 
minds of some in connection with the use of the 
word “religion,” and also because public-school 
officials recognize that ethically acceptable be- 
havior is a desirable aim of education, stress has 
come to be placed upon moral and spiritual 
“values.” Note Van Loon’s enumeration of them, 
taken from the 1951 publication of the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission. 

What does the class think of these? Do they 
go far enough? Can they be taught without a 
theological basis? Must “values” be motivated 
within conduct or behavior by religious experi- 
ence or else remain academic abstractions? Are 
other values taught without practical experience? 
(Democracy is taught as embracing high values. 
It is practiced to some degree, we hope, by a pro- 
gram of activities involving student government 
and student elections.) 

Are there efforts, where such programs in 
moral-and-spiritual-values education exist, to 
translate these from classroom considerations to 
actual learning situations? How could this be 
done? How, for example could the school teach 
moral equality as more than a precept? How 
could brotherhood be implemented within the 
school program? The class may wish to exchange 
views on these questions. 


V. Released time 


Define what is meant by a released-time pro- 
gram. Explain that it is based on the proposition 
that the public system of education has no right 
to monopolize the time of the child. 

Is this a more practical solution to the problem? 
Does it square better with the idea of the separa- 
tion of church and state? What other problems 
does it create, however? (Teaching personnel, 
unevenness of instruction, difficulty in rural areas 
with one-room schools or consolidated systems in 
the midst of a large territory of small and scat- 
tered churches.) : 

A report on the weekday program of religious 
instruction in New York City would be in order 
at this point. 


QUESTIONS FOR DISCUSSION 


, 1. Is it possible to avoid the subject of religion 
in the classrooms of the public schools entirely? 
Explain. 


“functional religion.” 


2. Are moral and spiritual values necessarily 
motivated and sustained by religious conviction? 
Defend your answer. 

3. To what extent is belief in moral and spir- 
itual values itself a religion? Enlarge upon this 
idea. 

4. Discuss more fully Bowers’ idea regarding 





























































5. Explain: “A school completely silent on the 
subject of religion would almost inevitably, if 
unintentionally, become an agency in support of 
irreligion.” 

6. Should the religions of the world (Buddhism, 
Confucianism, Islam, others) be taught in the 
public schools? Should Christianity only be 
taught? What about Judaism? 

7. Suggest ways your church could encourage 
Christian young people to select public-school 
teaching as a vocation. How could the church as- 
sist these youth in the selection of a college? What 
is your church doing in this connection? Appoint 
someone to talk this over with the pastor and 


In our church schools, Bible is an integral part of the 
curriculum. 
Luoma Photos 


make a report at one of the future meetings of the 
group. 

8. What is done in your church to give public 
recognition to the schoolteachers and the prospec- 
tive teachers who are a part of your church fam- 
ily? What else could be done? 

9. Investigate the policy and practice of your 
local schools regarding religious teaching and 
religious activities. Report to the class and sug- 
gest ways and means of bringing the best thinking 
of your group on this subject to the proper local 
school officials. 

10. Make a study of the public-school personnel 
in your community, including teachers, admin- 
istrative officers, and school-board personnel. Find 
out how many are church members, church-school 
teachers, and what is the attitude of each toward 
religious instruction in the public schools. 


In CLOSING 


An effective way to close this unit would be 
to call attention to the fact there are numerous 
private schools, many of which are sponsored 
by religious bodies. That great institution, the 
public school, is the gift of American democracy 
to the modern world; it is the privilege and re- 
sponsibility of every citizen. 

Regardless of the principle of separation of 
church and state, certainly there is no law against 
praying for the schools and for the teachers. This 
you might do in the closing moments of this class 
period. 





THE ACCEPTABLE YEAR 


By CLARENCE EDWIN FLYNN 


They sat as the young Jesus stated his aim. 

They thought he had said he was to proclaim 

To men the acceptable year of the Lord. 

Could their ears be mistaken in what they had heard? 


They were not mistaken. They heard it aright. 

He looked to a day of victorious right 

When Love shall have banished the wrong and the tear. 
O Father in heaven, could this be the year? 


Could this be the year when for once and for all 

We should gird up our souls and respond to thy call, 
Put by ancient strifes, and from weakness depart, 

And let him have his way with the mind and the heart? 


So long are the years beneath answerless skies. 

Why do we still wait for the courage to rise, 

And sweep back the clouds so the stars can appear; 
And, under God, make this that wonderful year? 
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By FRED CLOUD 


These suggestions were planned for classes us- 
ing group procedures. See also “The Leader in 
Action.” 


As a resource for this session, try to find—per- 
haps in your public library, or at a college library 
if there is one near you—a copy of The Function 
of the Public Schools in Dealing With Religion, 
published in 1953 by the Committee on Religion 
and Education of the American Council on Edu- 
cation. 

The approach to this session might be that of 
a panel discussion followed by group discussion. 
The panel can be composed of five persons, each 
one representing the viewpoint or approach of 
one section in Van Loon’s material. 

Questions that might be put to each of the 
panelists include the following: To the first: 
Can religion be avoided in public education? If 
so, how? To the second: What planned religious 
activities are carried on in the schools of our 
community? How effective are they, in the 
teachers’ opinion? In the parents’ opinion? (Ob- 
viously, this will call for some advance investiga- 
tion.) 

The third panelist might be asked, To what 
extent is religion approached “factually” in the 
public schools of our community? How is this 
done? (This should be based on interviews with 
teachers and/or the principal.) 

The fourth panelist should summarize what is 
meant by a “moral-and-spiritual-values program.” 
If such a program is being carried on in your com- 
munity, ask: How effective does this appear to 
be? What are the criteria for judging the success 
of the program? 

The fifth panelist should describe the weekday 
religious education program in your community, 
if you have one. If possible, this person should be 
someone actually involved in this program. Ask 
him or her: What are the strong points and the 
weak points in this program as you see it? At 
what points can parents and others in the com- 
munity assist in improving the religious education 
program? 

Concluding the unit: A period spent in sum- 
marizing this unit can prove valuable. If notes 
have been kept, the high lights of the discussions 
can be reviewed. Any group decisions that have 
been reached should be reviewed, and plans for 
carrying them out should either be reported (if 
they have been made) or made. 

The session might well be concluded with 
prayer in which God’s guidance is asked for all 
who teach, for those charged with administering 
our schools, and for ourselves, that we may 
worthily support our schools. 
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Christ in the New Testament, by 


Charles M. Laymon. Abingdon 
Press, 1958. 256 pages. $3.50. 


Our basic knowledge about Jesus 
Christ comes, in the most part, from 
the pages of the New Testament. 
There is a sense, of course, in which 
we know Christ in our contempor- 
ary thought. As Dr. Laymon has 
stated it in his new book, Christ 
in the New Testament, “The cen- 
trality of Christ in Christian 
thought and experience is both a 
matter of history and a contempo- 
rary fact. Ever since he first made 
an impact upon the lives of his fol- 
lowers, the significance of his per- 
son has been a concern of thought- 
ful men. Each generation of believ- 
ers, from the earliest days of the 
church to the present hour, has in- 
quired who this one might be. More 
than this, attempts have been made 
continuously to phrase an answer 
to this question. Thus Christology 
may be seen to be inescapable for 
the Christian.” 

Do not let that word, “Christol- 
ogy,” throw you. It is a word that 
means simply the theological inter- 
pretation of the meaning of the 
belief in Christ—-the doctrine of the 
person and work of Christ. To un- 
derstand the Christian religion, one 
must have an understanding of 
who Christ is and what he does. I 
put that last sentence in the pres- 
ent tense because Christology is in- 
terested in more than the historical 
Jesus; it is interested in the Christ 
of faith as well. It is impossible to 
separate the two. 

Dr. Laymon has handled his sub- 
ject in a masterful way. His chap- 
ters indicate the clarity of his out- 
line. Chapter one deals with the 
subject as a whole and lays a foun- 
dation for that which follows. 

Because it is impossible to under- 
stand the portrait of Christ in the 
New Testament without under- 
standing the early community of 
Christians, the second chapter deals 
with that subject. After the Resur- 
rection, personal relationships with 
Christ became a religious experi- 
ence, but that does not invalidate 
the historical Jesus. 

The New Testament portraits of 
Jesus were written by authors who 
saw Christ through their own eyes. 
Therefore, we have varied perspec- 
tives and delineations because the 


authors brought different personal, 
historical, and philosophical back- 
grounds to their task. Keeping that 
in mind, chapters three through 
fifteen look at the portraiture of 
Christ in the primitive church of 
Acts, in the Pauline Epistles, in 
the Synoptic Gospels, in the Johan- 
nine writings, in Hebrews, in the 
Revelation of John, and in the 
General and Pastoral Epistles. 

Dr. Laymon presents this total 
picture by relating the portraits in 
the twenty-seven books of the New 
Testament to the developing 
Christian community, to each other, 
and finally to the Bible as a whole. 
It is pointed out that the picture of 
Christ in the New Testament pre- 
sents a synthesis of the historical 
Jesus and the Christ that is known 
in Christian experience. Pains are 
taken to make it clear that Paul 
presents the religion of Jesus and 
not a religion about Jesus, as some 
scholars have held. 

Gaps in the Synoptic Gospels ac- 
counts of Jesus are explained by 
the fact that the first three Gospels 
are portraits rather than biogra- 
phies. 

“A portrait is more than a physi- 
cal likeness of a person,” says Dr. 
Laymon. “It represents his charac- 
ter and significance as well. In this 
sense the Gospels are portraiture 
at its best, for they delineate a per- 
sonality as well as narrate selected 
events in his life. The meaning of 
Christ for faith, his place in the 
experience of believing Christians, 
and his relation to past, present, and 
future history are all given to us 
in these unique documents.” 

The final chapter of the book, 
“One Lord and One Faith,” brings 
the portrait of Christ into focus and 
shows the unity of the Christian 
community in the New Testament 
in its conception of Christ. The 
unity of the Bible is also made 
clear. It is pointed out that “Only as 
we read the New Testament in re- 
lation to God’s total revelation in 
the Scriptures, does Christ in his 
fullness lay hold of us.” 

Christ in the New Testament, 
like Dr. Laymon’s The Life and 
Teachings of Jesus, is a textbook. 
However, the former, like the lat- 
ter, will make an excellent undated 
unit for adult groups that are will- 
ing to do some serious study. I led a 
group through The Life and Teach- 


ings of Jesus, and the members re- 
ported that it was one of the most 
rewarding studies they had under- 
taken. I hope the group will elect 
to study Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, and I hope I will have the 
privilege of leading them in their 
discussions of this new book. 

New Testament scholars are en- 
thusiastic about Dr. Laymon’s 
book. Wesley C. Davis of Perkins 
School of Theology, Southern 
Methodist University, says, “It was 
a delight to read Dr. Laymon’s 
book. He is a clear thinker and a 
lucid writer. There was need for 
such a book as this. There are, of 
course, many good books on New 
Testament Christology; but the 
older ones lack the freshness which 
can be supplied only by continuous 
biblical research, and some of them 
employ language which belongs to 
other generations. Dr. Laymon has 
kept before us the variety and 
vitality of Christological thinking 
in the New Testament period, and 
has presented it in fresh and sim- 
ple language. We are all indebted 
to him.” 

Bruce M. Metzger of Princeton 
Theological Seminary, says, “Dr. 
Laymon has given us a well-bal- 
anced and comprehensive treat- 
ment of the Christology of the New 
Testament. Written with a sensi- 
tivity to the diversity of portrai- 
ture of Christ in the New Testa- 
ment the author is also concerned 
to show the unity of witness to 
Christ throughout the New Testa- 
ment. The result can be com- 
mended as a significant contribu- 
tion to the growing literature of 
American authors in the field of 
biblical theology.” 

“The subject is treated in a 
well-informed and judicious man- 
ner, elevating the basic elements in 
each case and viewing them in the 
perspective of different points of 
view. The bibliographies are ex- 
cellent,” writes Donald T. Rowling- 
son of Boston University School of 
Theology. 

The author is a minister and is 
editor of adult publications, Edito- 
rial Division of the Board of Edu- 
cation, The Methodist Church. He 
was dean and professor of literature 
end history of the Bible at Scarritt 
College. He is a frequent contribu- 
tor to many leading religious jour- 
nals. 
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